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[ The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not respousible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the RePoRTER 78 to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. ’ 











SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


WE regret that we are still obliged to use the above heading, some 
seven months after the Abolition Decree, issued by the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR, on the 7th of April last. According to a letter received by 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, from Mr. 
THEODORE BURTT, the Emissary of the FRIENDS’ INDUSTRIAL 
MISSION to Pemba, and a previous letter to Mr. E. W. Brooks, Hon. 
Secretary FRIENDS’ ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE, we find that “ wxder 
present conditions it ts tmpossible either to bring Slavery to an end or to: 
establish justice.” The Decree is already a dead letter, and who is. 
responsible for this? First and foremost our own Government, who, 
when Parliament meets, will be called upon to give an account of 
their stewardship in the whole Sultanate of Zanzibar, not only in the 
islands, but on the mainland strip, the latter of which is absolutely 
under British control, and is still crowded with Slaves under our flag! 


A LETTER FROM PEMBA. 
(From “THE FRIEND” of 24th September, 1897.) 


On the 23rd August, T. Burrr writes:—“I have just come in from Banani, and any 


much pleased with the boat, which I believe we shall find very satisfactory. This. 


morning work was commenced on the shamba. Nine negroes and an overseer 
are clearing roadway from the shore up the side of the hill. The men are paid 
20 pice (fivepence) per day of eight hours. I found all working well and contentedly,. 
and it is said more men can be got, but I must be ruled by the funds in hand. So far 
the theory that free men will not work does not seem to be correct. These 
men and women came and asked to be employed. 

“We hear of considerable dissatisfaction among the English officials of the: 
Government as to the method of carrying out abolition, and I hear this morning. 
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that there is likely to be a considerable change of administrative justice in the island at 
a very early date. Some such change is greatly needed. I believe the Arab official 
is a complete failure, and must be replaced by an Englishman, or we never 
shall have justice. Now that the decree abolishing the legal status of Slavery has been 
in operation nearly half a year, I think that it is quite time we went another 
step forward and decreed that no compensation should be given after a certain 
date, say April 6, 1898, thus compelling the Arabs to free their Slaves at once 
and claim compensation, or lose all chance of obtaining it. Also I think al/ 
concubines who desire to leave their present condition should be allowed to do so. 
Though this might cause trouble in a few cases, there is reason to believe that many 
of the Arab Slave-owners are becoming very dissatisfied. They find there is a 
probability that they will lose the Slaves this time and not get much compensation. 
Some have tried to take a few Slaves to Muscat as personal attendants, but have been 
prevented. We are both well.” 


COMMENTS THEREON IN THE “ TIMES.” 


Sir,—Those who placed faith in the so-called abolition edict recently 
issued by the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR must have had a somewhat rude awaken- 
ing as they read in the Zzmes of yesterday the frank statements recently 
made by Mr. THeopore Burtt, the Quaker missionary in Pemba. On May 
12 last you kindly gave me space for a few criticisms on this latest edict, in 
which I described it as having no resemblance to any decree of abolition 
ever issued by Great Britain or any other country during the last half- 
century, and, although this opinion was considered a very harsh one by 
Government officials, both here and in Zanzibar, Mr. Burtt’s latest report 
confirms all that I then said. He tells us that the Arab officials, who are all 
Slave-holders, are utterly incapable of administering justice, and have no 
desire to set the Slaves free. This is in no way a surprise to those who, like 
myself, have been engaged for nearly twenty years in trying to obtain free- 
dom throughout the Sultanate of Zanzibar, and have had the pain of seeing 
every treaty and edict become a dead letter. 

May I be allowed, in a few words, to give a slight sketch of this painful 
and disgraceful history? In June, 1871, the late Mr. CHarLEs GiLpin, M.P., 
acting as spokesman of the BriITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
moved that a humble address be presented to Her Masrsty praying for the 
negotiation of a treaty with the SULTAN oF ZaNzrBaR to relieve Her Majesty’s 
Government from existing arrangements, “ whereby they were made parties 
in the Slave-trade.” 

A Parliamentary Committee was then formed—vzde “‘ Report 420, August 
4, 1871’—and in 1873 Sir BARTLE FRERE was sent out to Zanzibar, and a 
treaty abolishing the Slave-trade was signed the same year. Other treaties 
and edicts were issued by the SULTAN under successive British representa- 
tives, the most notable being that of August 1, 1890, concerning which Sir 
C. Evan SmitH wrote to Lord Satispury that :—‘ The conditions of the 
entire mass of Slaves now possessed by the Arabs within the dominions of 
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the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR have been so eminently ameliorated by the pro- 
visions of the decree, that I can see no reason whatever why they should any 
longer form objects either of compassion or of interference on the part of. 
the many well-intentioned humanitarian societies who have hitherto inter- 
ested themselves on their behalf." Fortunately, sir, the Society to which I 
have the honour to belong never took this broad hint to discontinue its 
operations on behalf of the Zanzibar Slaves, nor is it likely to do so as long 
as the state of things described in the frank statements published in the 
Times of yesterday continues to exist. Trusting that the missionaries of 
other religious bodies in Zanzibar may follow the example set by the 
‘Industrial Mission of the Society of Friends,” and let us know how the 
provisions of the edict are working in their own districts.—I am, etc., 


CHAS. H. ALLEN. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, £.C., September 30. 


Publication in the “Times” of a Second Letter from 
Mr. Theodore Burtt. 


To the Editor of the “Times.” 


S1rR,—I have to-day received the following instructive letter from 
our Corresponding member in Pemba, Mr. THEODORE BURTT, the 
Quaker missionary. It more than confirms the fears I ventured to 
express in the Zzmes of 5th inst. as to the complete failure in the 
carrying out of the recent Abolition edict, issued by the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR, and shows that this edict, like all that have preceded it, is 
an absolutely dead letter. 

Mr. BURTT credits the British officials with a desire to do all they 
can to carry out Abolition, but he admits that under present conditions 
this is impossible. 

This is clearly a proof that this Society was justified in its demand 
that the status of Slavery should be abolished without any of the 
hampering and obnoxious clauses with which the Edict is now loaded. The 
giving of compensation and the administration of the law in native 
Courts by Slave-holding Walis should at once be thrown overboard, and 
the carrying out of the Abolition Act should be entrusted to British 
officials, appointed and paid by the British Government, and in no way 
under the control cf the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. My good friend 
Archdeacon FARLER, who acccpted service under the SULTAN, now 
finds himself almost without any power. 

Mr. BURTT has sent me a photograph of the three Slave girls whom 
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he found in prison, heavily ironed, because they wanted to be free! It 
can be seen at this Office by any one interested in the cause. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., October 7th. 


Enclosure from Mr. T. Burtt. 


‘FRIENDS’ INDUSTRIAL MIssION, PEMBA, ZANZIBAR, 
Sepiember 4, 1897. 

“My Dear Sir,—I wish it were possible to give you fuller information 
on the subject of emancipation in these islands, but here it is impossible to 
get information as to what the authorities in Zanzibar are doing in regard to 
the abolition of Slavery, or how many Slaves are being freed, or what com- 
pensation is being given to their so-called owners. All I can say with any 
certainty is what I see and hear myself in Pemba. 

‘At the present time there are three Europeans on the island besides 
H. ARMITAGE and myself, the employment of two of these being unconnected 
with judicial matters or the abolition of Slavery (although they are both 
strong abolitionists), The other, Mr. J. P. FARLER, is doing his utmost, but 
[ understand that his powers and authozity are so very limited that he 
cannot do as much as he would. Neither is it at all possible for one English- 
man to see that justice is done over all the island, which, though only small, 
offers serious difficulties in regard to communication between one place and 
another, as roads and bridges are still unknown. 

‘“The compensation claim may possibly have done a good deal towards 
keeping the island in a state of quiet, immediately after the passing of the 
Decree, but it certainly has complicated and hindered the abolition of 
Slavery very seriously, and I think the sooner all such compensation is done 
away with the better. The first (I believe) batch of Pemba Slaves who have 
to be valued for compensation to their masters left here for Zanzibar this 
week. 

“Tt is by no means easy to get definite particulars in regard to con- 
cubines. But amongst a population where there are perhaps five women to 
every man, and the religious laws of both Arab and negro allow an unlimited 
number of concubines, and morality is a thing unknown, it cannot be 
difficult for an Arab to get plenty of concubines amongst his female Slaves. 
Yet, according to the Decree of April 6, when once a woman is made a 
concubine there is absolutely no chance of her regaining her freedom so long 
as her master is reasonably humane or prevents her making any complaint ! 
I believe that under no circumstances would an Arab send out one of his 
concubines to earn money as a prostitute, and I think it very doubtful if he 
would send any of his female Slaves. Nevertheless, cases of gross cruelty do 
exist. Only a few days ago a case came under my notice in which a young 
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female Slave refused either to allow her master to seduce her or to be made 
one of his concubines; and terribly had the poor girl to suffer at his hands 
in consequence. Complaint was made to the Wali, but no redress obtained, 
and I presume she has had to submit and suffer. 

‘The apparent readiness there was on the part of the Arab officials some 
time ago to carry out the decree of April 6 seems now to be at an end. 
Under compulsion they will act, but I have every reason to believe that in a 
great many instances the complainant is put in prison for a few days, some- 
times under the pretext of further inquiries, and then sent back to the master. 
The case of the complainant is then, of course, far worse than before, and 
others who have good reason to complain prefer to submit and remain in 
their present condition rather than risk a worse fate. 

“Tf I understand the decree of April 6 aright, all complaints made by a 
Slave against his or her master, and all complaints made by a master against his 
Slave, must come before the ‘ district Court,’ and before that alone; the said dis- 
trict Court being usually presided over by an Arab Slave-owner, who from the 
bottom of his heart despises both the law and the negro, and has never yet 
come to understand the first principles of justice, neither has he the slightest 
desire to see justice done or freedom given to those by whose labour and 
degradation he lives in idleness. So long as the Arab official made a reason- 
able attempt to give justice the Decree was a great boon to the negro. But 
now there seems to be no such attempt to give justice, and the sooner the 
British Government and the British public realize that the ordinary Arab 
official is absolutely incapable of administering justice, the better will it be 
both for the negro and the prosperity of the island. 

“Last week I visited the prison here, and found three female Slaves 
heavily ironed, who stated that their master had not given them proper 
food, and when they asked to be allowed to go into the town and find work 
and earn money for their food and for him, he refused and ordered them to 
go and work on his shamba. This they declined to do, and came and com- 
plained to the Wali, who forthwith committed them to prison for seven 
days, with shackles on their legs, for refusing to work for their master. On 
the Wali being questioned as to the cause of their imprisonment, he admitted 
it was for the offence stated above. And when asked if this was not contrary 
to the law, he said he knew it was, and then remarked, ‘But then the 
women don’t know that they can be free!’ He promised, however, that they 
should be set at liberty at once ; but when I next inquired they were still in 
prison ! 

‘“T noticed a man in prison also, heavily ironed, and with an ugly gash 
across the back of his head which had been inflicted by an ‘Askari.’ It 
appears that this man was found in company with another man who was 
accused of stealing. Both men were arrested, put in prison, and ironed. 
No trial seems to have been held concerning this case at all. 

“This morning I heard that a woman had been sent by her master to 
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work on another Arab’s shamba. Having good reason to believe that she 
was being sold, she ran away and complained to the Wali. He called. in 
both the Arabs, who protested that she was not being sold. The Wali 
accepted their statement and sent the woman off with her new master. There 
is every reason to believe that this is a clear case of Slave-dealing. But 
instead of the Arab official preventing it he gave his countenance to the 
transaction. 

“T also saw a middle-aged negro this morning, whose master had attempted 
to make him into an eunuch, but the man escaped and appealed to the Wali, 
but no redress was obtainable. 

‘Yesterday I went to call upon Mr. Farrer, who had just returned from 
the north of the island, hoping to obtain some information from him on the 
Slavery question, but found that he had heard that Slaves were being kid- 
napped and put on board a dhow on the east coast, so he hurried across the 
island in the hope of stopping it. This morning I met him returning with 
his followers, and understood his expedition had been attended with success. 

“ After carefully studying the ‘ Native Courts Regulations,’ which are 
likely to come into force on October 2nd, I fail to see how they are to help 
the negro, as the power of administering justice, or injustice, will still be in 
the hands of the Arab Slave-owners. 

‘There is every reason to believe that the SuLTan and the English 
officials of the Zanzibar Government are doing all they can to carry out 
abolition ; but under the present conditions it is impossible either to bring 
Slavery to an end or to establish justice. What we need is a radical change 
in the whole system of governing the island, and until we get this there is. 
but small hope of freedom for the people.—Yours very truly, 


To CHARLES H. ALLEN, Eso. “ THEODORE BURTT.” 





further Wews from Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Tue Friend of 29th October publishes a note on news from those Islands,. 
which we reproduce. The quotation from ‘Our Correspondent’s” letter 
(put in prominent italics) respecting “the record year of 1897 for dark 
Pemba,” differs so strongly from the views expressed by THEovorE Burtr,. 
in his letter to ourselves of about the same date, that we confess to feeling 
somewhat confused as to the meaning of the phrase selected by the Frzend 
for the honour of so marked a position in its columns. 

We note, however, that the anonymous correspondent only says “ the: 
Slaves in both Islands seem to be gradually availing themselves of the 
opportunity of obtaining their freedom’”—whereas THEODORE Burtt signs. 
his name to the frank statement that “under the present conditions it is 
impossible either to bring Slavery to an end or to establish justice. What 
we need is a radical change in the whole system of governing the island, and. 
until we get this there is but small hope of freedom for the people.” 
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There are two men in the Sultanate who can, if they choose, bring about 
the change which Mr. Burtt states is absolutely necessary, and these are Sir 
ARTHUR HarpincE, K.C.B., Her Majesty's representative at Zanzibar, and 
General Sir Ltoyp Matuews, K.C.M.G., the Sutran’s Prime Minister, both 
of whom we most certainly hold responsible for the half-hearted Abolition 
Decree, which has so lamentably broken down. 

The latter gentleman has, we are informed, laid claim to being an Anti- 
Slavery man. There is an excellent opportunity for him now, to show 
whether this claim is justified or not. The native Courts, presided over by 
Slave-holding Walis, ought never to have been constituted, and we now call 


upon Sir Ltoyp MaTHEws to sweep them away, as utterly and disgracefully 
ineffective. 


From the “‘ FriEND,”’ October 29. 


News from Zanzibar is to hand, to the 3rd inst., reporting that THEODORE 
Burtr and HERBERT ARMITAGE were both well, and diligently at work laying 
the foundations for their house at Banani. The Government steamer A7/wa now 
runs regularly between the islands. JoHN PREDIGER FARLER is actively engaged 
as a magistrate on Pemba, trying cases respecting the negroes ; and the Zanzibar 
Government has provided him with a steam launch, which will enable him to 
check cases of injustice, and to visit the different stations with ease, and go into 
emancipation more fully. A large house is being erected for him by the Govern- 
ment on the crest of the hill at Tunduaua facing the sea, of which HERBERT 
ARMITAGE sends us home an excellent photograph. Having originally gone out 
to Africa in 1875, and had wide missionary experience in East Africa and 
Zanzibar in connection with the Universities’ Mission, Mr. Farier is well 
qualified to deal with the present intricacies of emancipation, and he is evidently 
exerting a healthy and judicious influence on behalf of the coloured people. 
When we think of the nearness of Pemba to Zanzibar, and then compare them, 
we can but say that in the past Pemba has been left in the lurch; but now Mr. 
and Mrs. Key have settled as missionaries at Weti, in the north part of the 
island, and their presence there will be a great protection to the coloured people. 
Mr. and Mrs. Epis, at the Custom House, and HERBERT LisTeR at Tunduaua, 
are also helpful to our friends at Chaki-Chaki. Our correspondent says: “ 7897 
will be quite a record year for dark Pemba, The Slaves in both the islands seem to 
be gradually availing themselves of the opportunity of obtaining their freedom.” 


Having given an extract from the Frzend, we now quote one or two 
extracts from Central Africa for November, 1897, the organ of the 
Universities’ Mission. This mission has been a long time established in 
Zanzibar, and it has now taken steps to extend its work to Pemba. 


NoTEs OF A VISIT TO PEMBA. 
Fune 29—August 5, 1897. 

The BisHop oF ZANZIBAR having given his sanction, Mr. and Mrs. Key are 
now settled on the island of Pemba. This, then, is our newest station. The 
Society of Friends have started missionary work in the island for about a year, 
and it is said that the Roman Catholics are about to commence work there also. 
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Mr. Key has kindly sent us an account of his first visit, he being the first member 
of our staff who has been there for missionary work. 

The interior of the island is practically unknown, and the difficulties in 
carrying out the decree for the abolition of Slavery are enormous. It is hoped 
now we have really begun work in the island, at which we have for many years 
cast longing glances, that we shall receive the increased support at home which 
becomes absolutely necessary at every fresh departure. We would ask earnestly 
that intercessions may be offered up for Mr. and Mrs. Key, who have so bravely 
gone to live in the island. Their task is both arduous and dangerous. * * * 


Mr. Key gives an interesting description of the island of Pemba, which 
appears to be very beautiful in places. We should have liked to hear a little 
more about the condition of the Slaves from a missionary on the spot ; but 
the transmission of such news does not appear to be encouraged at head- 
quarters. 

The following paragraphs are all that we glean, in this long and very 
pleasant letter, as to the Slaves in the island. The latter one seems to show 
that the Slaves are Slaves still, for they are spoken of as probable future 
scholars :— 


&° 8 © “We then passed through dark groves of clove trees till we 


reached the town. At first sight it seems very dilapidated (if the word can be 
used of mud buildings with cocoa-nut roofs). We went on to the Liwali’s house. 
LisTER had come about a woman who had been cruelly treated by her master— 
the Slaves are beginning to hear of their remission, and two women have walked 
over twenty miles to bring cases of cruelty before the Commissioner.” 


* © © “T should like to buy some land on this point, which is very 


beautiful, and hire the house in Weti to be used as aschool. The advantage 
would be that we should be able to work in two distinct places and among two 
different sets of people—the Arabs, free people and Slaves, at the Weti school, 
and the Wapemba on the other side, where our house would be.” 


THE LATEST FROM ZANZIBAR. 


Another correspondent of the Universities’ Mission shows that even in 
Zanzibar, under the eyes of the Su.Tan and his Prime Minister, General Sir 
Lioyp MaTHEws, things are much the same as Mr. Burtr describes them 
in Pemba. 

Will the British public allow this farce to be carried on much longer ? 
We think not. 


From “Centra Arrica,” November, 1897. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR.—Can this be true? A correspondent in Zanzibar 
writes : “Iam glad to see some inquiries have been made in the House about 
the freedom of Slaves. There is no visible difference here in the status of the 
Slaves than there was before the Proclamation was issued. Only this morning 
(August 5) a Slave was brought past this house in the charge of a soldier, to be 
restored to his master after running away! I understand that a Slave who runs 
away from his master is quickly hunted down and put into prison for no other 
crime than a struggle for freedom.” 
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From the “Lreeps Mercury,” September 29, 1897. 


legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. Mr. Curzon’s extraordinary defence 
of the right of British Courts of Law to insist upon the restoration of a runaway 
Slave to his master did not inspire confidence in the intention of the Government to 
make the decree of any practical use. The fear that the emancipation would prove a 
mockery seems to have been more than fulfilled, if one may judge by a letter just 
published from the Principal of the Industrial Mission at Pemba belonging to the 
Society of Friends. The writer makes it perfectly clear than an emancipation scheme 
under which Arab Slave owners are the officials who are to put into operation a law 
for the liberation of their own Slaves has proved a failure, and can never be anything 
but a failure. The Principal of the Friends’ Mission, therefore, declares that— 


NoruinG has been heard for some time of the effects of the decree “abolishing” the 





“ The sooner the British Government and the British public realise the fact that 
these Arab officials are utterly incapable of administering justice the better. I do not 
believe there is the slightest desire to render any help or justice to the coloured 
people, or to set them free. Howcan it be expected that while they themselves are 
Slave owners, and are supported in idleness by the labour and degradation of those 
Slaves, they will bestir themselves to set them free?” 





i It is lamentable to think that in such a small matter as the emancipation of the 
Slaves of Zanzibar and Pemba, Lord SaLispury could do no more than exhibit his 
characteristic nervelessness and timidity. 


From the ‘““ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,” October 9, 1897. 


Ir would appear from the letter addressed by Mr. THEODORE Burtt, the Quaker 
missionary, to the Secretary of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, that in the Island of 
Pemba the abolition Edict of the SuLTaN oF ZANZIBAR is a dead letter. The 
machinery is hopelessly defective. The Slave-holding Judges of the native courts 
do not carry out the Decree. The limitation by which concubines are excepted 
from the benefit of the Act is one that cannot but work badly. Mr. Burtr testifies 
that there are cases of gross cruelty for which no redress is obtainable. Those who 
complain fare worse after they have claimed their freedom than before, and the fact is 
evident to those who are oppressed but choose to bear the evil rather than risk its 
augmentation. Three women Slaves were found by Mr. Burtr in prison heavily 
ironed. The Wali acknowledged that the sentence he had passed upon them was 
illegal; “but then,” he added, “the women don’t know they can be free.” What 
the missionary believed to be a clear case of Slave-dealing was condoned by the same 
upright magistrate! It is not surprising that the native courts do not execute the 
law, for they are “usually presided over by an Arab Slave-owner who from the 
bottom of his heart despises both the law and the negro, and has never yet come to 
understand the first principles of justice, neither has he the slightest desire to see 
justice done or freedom given to those by whose labour and degradation he lives in 
idleness.” Great Britain is pledged to the abolition of Slavery, but if freedom is to 
be established in Zanzibar there must be a radical change in the administration 
which at present, so far from being in favour of liberty, merely serves to clothe 
oppression in the garb of law and justice. 
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Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
HOW DOES IT STAND NOW? 


(From the “ BRITISH FRIEND,” November, 1897.) 


AT one of the sittings of last Yearly Meeting a report was presented 
to it from the Anti-Slavery Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, which 
opens with the following words: 

To their great satisfaction and encouragement, on the 6th ult., the SULTAN 
OF ZANZIBAR issued his Decree, abolishing the legal status of Slavery in the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, subject to certain unsatisfactory limitations with respect 
to harem Slaves, etc., and to arrangements for compensation for the loss of all 
Slaves legally held. Thus has this great deliverance of about 140,000 human 
beings from the bonds, degradation and sorrows of Slavery been begun. 

These words represent the estimate placed by the Committee and adopted 
by the yearly meeting on the concession which had just been professedly 
granted by the Government. Now that more than six months have elapsed 
since the issue of the said ‘‘Decree,” it is well that we should realise 
what have been its results, and how the freedom of the captive stands to-day. 
The result of that investigation will be found to be bitterly disappointing, 
and we feel it to be our bounden duty to call the serious attention of 
the Society of Friends to this lamentable fact. Happily, we have in 
the island of Pemba two faithful and devoted representatives who send 
us continued and trustworthy reports of what is going on in that island, and 
it may justly be assumed that the state of things in Zanzibar is very 
much the same. 

THEODORE Burtt’s latest letters say in plain straightforward language 
that instead of freedom we have still Slavery—instead of liberty, bonds, 
imprisonment and degradation—instead of justice, confessed unblushing 
injustice. All these things are now taking place in the islands under British 
authority—instead of that changed condition, so hoped for, worked for, 
and supposed to have been attained, that 

Wherever Britain’s power is felt, 
Mankind should feel her mercy too. 

THEODORE Burtt, in his letter to CHarLtEs H. ALLEN, Secretary to the 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, under date September 4th, 
says :— 

The apparent readiness there was some time ago to carry out the Decree of April 
6th seems now to be at an end. Under compulsion they will act, but I have every 
reason to believe that in a great many instances the complainant is put in prison for 
a few days, sometimes under the pretext of further inquiries, and then sent back to 
the master. The case of the complainant is then, of course, far worse than before, 
and others who have good reasons to complain prefer to submit and remain in their 
present condition rather than risk a worse fate. 

Last week I visited the prison here, and found three female Slaves heavily 
ironed, who stated that their master had not given them proper food, and when they 
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asked to be allowed to go into the town and find work, and earn money for their food 
and for him, he refused and ordered them to go and work on his skamba. This they 
declined to do, and came and complained to the Wali, who forthwith committed them 
to prison for seven days, with shackles on their legs, for refusing to work for their 
master. On the Wali being questioned as to the cause of their imprisonment, he 
admitted it was for the offence stated above ; and when asked if this was not contrary 
to law, he said he knew it was ; and then remarked, ‘‘ But then the women don’t 
know that they can be free”! He promised, however, they should be set at liberty 
at once—but when I next inquired they were still in prison. 

Here is a photoprint of these poor women as they stood in their chains, 
from a photograph taken by HERBERT ARMITAGE on the spot. It speaks 
graphically and vividly of the continuation of that abominable institution of 
Slavery which we had been supposing was abolished six months ago.* This 
shameful and sorrowful fact should be known and appreciated by every 
member of our Society, upon whom has descended from our ancestors the 
championship of that liberty which is the inalienable right of every member 
of the human family. We do earnestly trust that every one of us will feel 
he or she has a duty to perform to suffering humanity under the authority 
and rule of our Government, that that duty he will not leave to another ; 
but, in remembering that each one of us is a unit of the self-ruling nation, 
under whose Government the iniquity of Slavery is still maintained, he will 
by word and deed do his utmost to inform and to move the British public to 
put the utmost moral pressure on their representatives in Parliament, to 
compel the Government to carry out that which they so long ago promised 


to do. 
Epmunp WRIGHT BROOKS. 





* Tnis photoprint will be found on page 192. 








Slavery under the British flag. 
From the “ LEADER.” 


Si1r,—I desire to thank you for calling attention to the above deplorable state of 
things. Many in this country are too apt to imagine that Slavery is utterly unknown 
in the British dominions, but as you have been able to show, time after time, such is 
not the case. One of the grandest things ever done by this country was when she 
paid 30 millions of pounds sterling to free her Slaves in the West Indies ; that is an 
act that will redound to her honour and glory while the world remains. But where 
are we drifting to now? when we allow such a horrible state of things as you have 
described in to-day’s Leader. Every friend of freedom in this island ought to utter 
his protest against it. We have great pretensions to be a civilised and Christian 
nation—a model, indeed, for all the world to follow ; but how does our treatment of 
our subject races agree with our lofty pretensions? As far as I can see, very badly 
indeed. Both in East and West Africa we treat them in the most oppressive way, 
and then we are filled with wonder if they venture to rebel, just as though we 
wouldn’t do the same thing if we were in their position. 

The system of forced labour which exists both in the Transvaal and in our South 
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African possessions is rank Slavery in everything but name. Big, powerful men are 
forced to work for 2s. 6d. or 3s. a day, whilst a white man, for the same amount of 
labour would have to be paid at least four times as much. It is to the labour of these 
men that our South African millionaires are indebted for their fortunes, and it is 
indeed a great disgrace to the country that such a state of things is allowed to 
continue. I think the AnTI-SLavery SociETy should enter on another crusade to 


enlighten public opinion in regard to the dreadful state of things at present existing, 
both in East and South Africa. 


I am, etc., 
ROBERT ELLIOTT. 
26, ALBERT DRIVE, Low FELL, GATESHEAD, November 3rd. 


SLAVERY UNDER THE BritTisH FLAG. 
To the Editor of the “Irtsa Times.” 


Si1r,—For several years past the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba have been 
a British Protectorate, and have been governed by British officials under the 
SULTAN OF ZANzIBAR. Slavery has been rampant on both islands, but in 
this year of grace the legal status of Slavery has been abolished by decree of 
the SuttTan under pressure from our own Government. Letters have 
recently been received by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
from two members of the Society of Friends now working in Pemba, which 
‘show how the decree is being carried out. The extracts I quote speak for 
themselves :—“ Last week I visited the prison here, and found three female 
Slaves heavily ironed, who stated that their master had not given them 
proper food, and when they asked to be allowed to go into the town, and 
find work and earn money for their food and for him, he refused, and ordered 
them to go to work on his farm.’’ On their refusal, ‘‘the Wali committed 
them to prison for seven days, with shackles on their legs, for refusing to 
work for their master.” The Wali admitted that the punishment was con- 
trary to law, but observed—" But then the women don’t know that they can 
be free.” This letter is signed by Mr. THEopork Burtt. It appears that 
the execution of the decree was, by a subsequent decree, left in the hands of 
Arab Slave-dealers. It is not surprising, therefore, that ‘“‘the women don’t 
know that they can be free.” 

Yours, etc., 
B. R. BALFOUR. 
Town.Ley Hatt, DroGHEDA, October 21, 1897. 





Slavery in British Dominions. 


WE have received another number of the Axti-Slavery Reporter, that of April and 
June, 1897. Its contents deal almost exclusively with Slavery in Zanzibar and 
neighbouring States alone. There is much interesting reading. Prominence is given 
to a letter written by Bishop Tucker to the Zimes. A conference on the question 
was held in the House of Commons, on May 2st, in order to hear the Bishop’s 
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views and statements. His lordship finds three complaints against British legisla- 
tion. First, that the majority of women will continue in Slavery. Second, that the 
freedom promised to the male Slaves is but limited, and that with compensation to 
the masters. Third, that Mombasa, directly under British rule, and not as Zanzibar, 
under British protection only, is not included in the proposals for the abolition of 
African Slavery. There appears a very unsatisfactory correspondence on the affair 
between Lord Saispury and the British Representatives in that part of Africa. One 
of Lord SaLispuRY’s communications forbids missionaries to harbour runaway 
Slaves? When will the days of Slavery be over in British Dominions ?—7Zhe 
Wesleyan Methodist Monthly Greeting (British Guiana), October, 1897. 








Correspondence. 


How THE ANTI-SLAVERY WoRK OF THE SOCIETY IS APPRECIATED IN 
AFRICA, 


WE have received the following gratifying letter from a negro member of the 
Legislative Council of Lagos, The Honourable J. J. THomas, accompanied by 
a donation of Five Pounds :— 


WILBERFORCE HOUvsE, 
LaGos, 29¢h September, 1897. 
Cuartes H. ALLEN, Esq., 
Secretary, The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
London. 

Dear S1r,—The Editor of the Lagos Zcho has been so kind to hand me for 
perusal the Report of the above Society, Series 1V., Vol. 17, No. 3, of July, also 
Supplemental to June, which I have read carefully. I am indeed gratified for the 
good and noble work your Society has done, and is still doing ; rest assured that you 
will be rewarded ten-fold. Please accept the enclosed order on my agent for five 
pounds as a donation, and shall thank you to forward me the Reporter regularly. As 
a negro, I am exceedingly happy that such a Society exists for the amelioration of the 
human race. Please convey my sincere thanks to your Society. 


Believe me, yours very faithfully, 
J. J. THOMAS. 








Tennyson and Slavery. 


THE love for human freedom was often shown in the writings of the great poet, and 
our readers will not be surprised to find it stated in the newly-published memoir, by 
his son, that he “supported the Anti-Slavery Convention.” It may be opportune to 
remind our readers that the great picture of that Convention, with its interesting 
portraits, may now be seen at the National Portrait Gallery. This picture, painted 
by the unfortunate Haypon, was presented to the nation by the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, some ten or twelve years ago. THOMAS CLARKSON, 
the father of the emancipation movement, is represented in the act of addressing 
the great assembly, scarcely one of whoin is now living in this world. 
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SLAVE IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 


(After the issue of the Abolition Decree in April, 1897). 





Some of the present ‘‘Wards” of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


AND 


FRIENDS’ ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE. 











Photographed by Mr. H. ARMITAGE, Pemba, August, 1897. 





On the 7th April, 1897, the SutTaN oF ZANZIBAR issued an Abolition 
Edict for the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 


The above sketch, from a photograph forwarded to the BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAvERY Society by Mr. THEODORE Burtt, forms a very 
striking object lesson as to the manner in which the Abolition of Slavery is 
carried out in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar. 
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MR. BURTT AND MR. ARMITAGE 


are two missionaries, who have been sent out to Pemba by the Society of 


Friends, with the view of forming an Industrial Free Labour Mission in 
Pemba. 


The following extracts from a letter written by Mr. THEoporE 
Burtt on the 4th September, 1897, and addressed to Mr. Cuartes H. 
ALLEN, Secretary of the BriTisH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
afford an undeniable proof that so long as the carrying out of the Abolition 
Edict is left in the hands of the Arab Slave-holders, to whom the power has 
been delegated by a Supplemental Decree issued in April, 1897, by the 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, 


with the approval of Her Majesty’s Representative in Zanzibar, and 
of the Sultan’s Prime Minister, General Sir Lloyd Mathews, 


so long may we expect to find that free labour will be comparatively un- 
known—at any rate in the Island of Pemba. 


ExTRACTS FROM THEODORE BURTT’S Lerrter. 


«“* * * %* The sooner the British Government and the British 


public realise that the ordinary Arab official is absolutely incapable of 
administering justice, the better will it be both for the negro and the 
prosperity of the island. 


“Last week I visited the prison here, and found 
three female Slaves heavily ironed, 


who stated that their master had not given them proper food, and when 
they asked to be allowed to go into the town and find work, and earn 
money for their food and for him, he refused and ordered them to go 
and work on his Shamba. This they declined to do, and came and com- 
plained to the Wali, who forthwith committed them to 


prison for seven days, with shackles on their legs, 
for refusing to work for their master. On the Wali being questioned as to 


the cause of their imprisonment, he admitted it was for the offence stated 
above. 


When asked if this was not contrary to the law, 


he said he knew it was, and then remarked, 


‘But then the women don’t know that they can be free!’ 
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He promised, however, that they should be set at liberty at once ; but 
when I next inquired they were still in prison! 


“T noticed a man in prison also, heavily ironed, and with an ugly gash» 
across the back of his head which had been inflicted by an ‘Askari.’ It 
appears that this man was found in company with another man who was. 
accused of stealing. Both men were arrested, put in prison, and ironed. 


No trial seems to have been held concerning this case at all. 


“This morning I heard that a woman had been sent by her master to. 
work on another Arab’s Shamba. Having good reason to believe that she 
was being sold, she ran away and complained to the Wali. He called in 
both the Arabs, who protested that she was not being sold. The Wali 
accepted their statement and sent the woman off with her new master. 


There is every reason to believe that this is a clear case of 
Slave-dealing. 


But instead of the Arab official preventing it he gave his countenance to. 
the transaction. 


“Tt is by no means easy to get definite particulars in regard to con- 
cubines. But amongst a population where there are perhaps five women to 
every man, and the religious laws of both Arab and negro allow an unlimited 
number of concubines, and morality is a thing unknown, it cannot ke 
difficult for an Arab to get plenty of concubines amongst his female Slaves. 
Yet, according to the Decree of April 6, when once a woman is made a 
concubine there is absolutely no chance of her regaining her freedom, so long 
as her master is reasonably humane, or prevents her making any complaint !.’” 


“ (Signed) THEODORE BURTT. 
“PemBa, 4th September, 1897.” 


ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


Slavery in Zanzibar also. 


THE UNIVERSITIES Mission to Central Africa publishes the following startling 
announcement from a Correspondent, who writes from Zanzibar, as follows : 


“There is no visible difference here in the status of the- 
Slaves than there was before the Proclamation was issued. Only 
this morning (August sth) a Slave was brought past this house in 
charge of a soldier, to be restored to his master after running 
away! I understand that a Slave who runs away from his 


master is quickly hunted down and put into prison, for no other: 


reason than a struggle for freedom ! ” 


Note.—The above three pages, printed tn leaflet form, for distribution, can 
be had gratis on application to Cuas. H. Auten, 55, Mew Broad Street, E.C. 
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Slaverp in Morocco. 


Nurwoop, REIGATE, 
October 18th, 1897. 


Dear Mr. ALLEN,—I learn from an official source that quite recently at 
Safi two British profégés were discovered with Slaves in their households, 
but they immediately manumitted the Slaves on the Vice-Consul’s represen- 
tations. It is satisfactory to find that the British Vice-Consuls on the coast 
are acting so promptly in securing the manumission of Slaves held by 
British protéges. 

A correspondent, who has just returned to Americe from travelling in 
the south of Morocco, writes to me that he ‘ did not understand before, and 
no previous travel had made clear, to how great an extent Slavery is not 
domestic, but economic. Slave labour is exploited in agriculture, rude 
manufactures, at the ports in the lighter service, in the care of flocks and 
herds, and in all domestic life. Slave-ownership is very widely diffused, and 
no one can travel or live without directly or indirectly, unwittingly or 
unwillingly, using Slave labour. You were rowed ashore at Mogador and 
Mazagan by Slaves, etc. All this makes constant protest necessary.” 


I am, yours sincerely, 
HENRY GURNEY. 
Cuas. H. AEN, Esq. 


We have been favoured with the following very recent notes on the 
condition of Morocco from a well-known British resident, and they give a 
terrible picture of that cruelly misgoverned empire, lying within sight of 
Europe, and which, but for the. jealousies of the Powers, might be one of the 
most splendid and fertile regions of Northern Africa. 

* & a * 


Yesterday news came from Morocco of a victory (sic) gained by the SuLTAN 
at Tadla, and about 50 heads have also arrived and are now over the city gate. 
They are heads belonging to the soldiers, we are informed by private information, but — 
that is usually the case. The SuLTan is not expected here this year, and from all 
appearances he has his hands full down in the south. 

It may interest you to hear that we have a neighbour, a retired Amin, who has a 
large establishment of Slaves, and who is very cruel to them. Some time ago one 
poor little Slave, of about eight years old, had toothache and cried, which annoved 
her master, who sent for the barber and had every tooth in her head taken out. This 
is only, an instance of what he does ; we often hear cries, coming from his garden, of 
ra Slaves, and this man, if you please, has been in England and stayed some time 

ines doing business ! 
3ut what makes one most angry is to see such a fine country allowed to go to 
ruin by the disgraceful Government it has. In fact, the Government scems to try and 
keep it in as backward a state as possible, and get as much as they can out of the poor 
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people, and this is allowed to go on just because of the jealousies of the Foreign 
Powers! What must the natives think of us when Europeans are kept prisoners. 
until they are ransomed, as is the case at present in the Riff—it sounds more like a 
tale of the last century than of the end of the nineteenth. But no one at home seems 
to care about such things, and do not take any notice of them, as long as they are in 
comfort and have the best Government possible for themselves. 

This year’s rains have begun fairly well, and if they only keep so things may 
improve a little, but even if it is an exceptionally good year there will not be an, 
abundance of grain owing to the present scarcity of grain for seed. 


* af te ed 








Fugitive Slaves of British Last trica, 
To the Editor of the “ Times.” 


S1r,—Kindly permit me to make a few observations with regard to Bishop 
TUCKER’S excellent letter which appeared in your issue of June 29. 

There are one or two important points which I think ought to be clearly under- 
stood by the people of this country. Any one reading Blue-book C, 5,822, Africa 
No. 1, 1889, will see very clearly that giving up fugitive Slaves in East Africa to their 
Arab masters has been the policy of the British Government for the last eight years. 
The following letter is, in my judgment, a sanction and confirmation of this practice ; 


“FOREIGN OFFICE ro Col. EvAN-SMITH. 
“ FOREIGN OrFice, February 1, 1889. 


““Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis or Sa.isBury to acquaint you that 
his Lordship approves your action in giving to each 550 runaway Slaves a. 
‘printed certificate allowing them to continue in the mission station until 
claimed as reported in your despatch of December 17 last. I am at the same 
time to instruct you to warn all mission societies against harbouring runaway: 
Slaves, without making any exception. No legal right to do so can be- 
claimed, and when a refuge and asylum are granted in extreme cases of peril 
and out of humanity, it is done at the risk of the person giving such shelter. 


“T am, etc., 
“JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE.” 


It will be seen that the system of giving up and restoring to Arab masters runaway 
Slaves, has been carried on under the sanction of the Government of this country for 
eight years without, as far as I am aware, a single protest from the missionary 
societies, until Bishop TUCKER, with great courage, raised the question. On August 
11th of last year, Mr. Curzon, in answering a question put by Sir CHaRLEs DILkeg,. 
stated that “an arrangement was made in the time of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, that Slaves escaping from their owners should, under certain circumstances,. 
be returned by the company’s police to them. Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
On assuming the administration of the Protectorate, at once issued a acres: cauita 
discontinuing the practice.” ; j 

It seems to me a most serious matter that the proclamation of the cme 
Government should have been disregarded by its officials in East Africa for about a. 
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year. A searching inquiry ought to be made into the whole question. The respon- 
sibility of this country with regard to the mainland of East Africa is similar to that of 
Cyprus ; we rent it from the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR, and administer it in his name, 
the inhabitants are practically our subjects, and have a perfect right to their freedom. 
It seems to me that the policy which the Government ought to adopt in this 
question is to reassert the old policy of England by declaring the abolition of Slavery 
throughout the whole of the British Protectorate of East Africa, given generously 
without such restrictions as would make the gift almost worse than Slavery itself. 
Recent events clearly prove that the continued existence of the BRITISH AND 
FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOcIETY is as necessary to-day as it was 60 years ago. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


DONALD MACKENZIE. 
TuHorNs Roap, Horry, SurREY. 








The African Liquor Traffic. 


THE Blue Book which has been published gives full details of the nefarious traffic 
which is doing so much to destroy the native races of the West Coast of Africa. By 
the Brussels African Conference of 1889, the greater part of the African Continent 
was included in a zone of absolute prohibition, and localities in which prohibition 
was deemed impracticable were placed under a restrictive tariff. The zone affected 
reached from 20 degrees N., latitude to 20 degrees S., latitude, including the adjacent 
islands, extending from the coast 100 miles. Thus, a territory some 3,000 miles long, 
and from 1,500 to 4,600 miles broad, was included in this area. It is true the 
prohibition has been very imperfectly enforced, but, nevertheless, it has been a great 
advantage to the natives. When the prohibition was not enforced, a minimum duty 
of 64d. per gallon was fixed for six years. The time for the revision of these 
arrangements has now arrived, and the representatives of this country are strongly 
exerting themselves to obtain yet greater restrictions upon the traffic in those 
localities where it has been recognised. It is now sought to impose a minimum duty 
of at least four shillings. According to the Blue Book, the proportion of spirit sold 
is, to the population, considerably less than here in England. This, however, is a 
misleading putting of the case, inasmuch as populations are included which, as yet, 
are unaffected by the drink, and the traffic is concentrated in smaller areas than those 
which are covered by the averages. Accordingly none can wonder that the Blue 
Book should state that this trade, as compared with the general run of our foreign 
business, is altogether disproportionate to the general trade. It is true that high 
tariffs do not usually very greatly affect the trade in drink, but in Africa the 
purchasing power of the natives is so small that we must hope that some substantiah 
good will result from these increased restrictions. There is, however, always the 
danger that when any considerable revenue comes to be drawn from any source, 
that revenue comes to be transformed into an argument for the maintenance of the 
traffic. The effect of the drink upon the natives is appalling. It always is amongst 
primitive peoples. It has destroyed the Indians of North America and the Maoris of 
New Zealand, and it is working fearful havoc on the West Coast. The argument 
with Christian people, not only for the restriction, but also for the prohibition of this 
terrible traffic is irresistible ; and all pressure which can be brought to bear upon Lord 
SA.LisBuRY and the Government should be exerted.— Christian Afillion, August 5, 1897. 
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Hibolition of the Status of Slavery in Madagascar. 


THE following extracts from a report to which we have had access will be 
read with interest, at a time when the promised abolition of the status of 
Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba still remains unfulfilled. 

& at } &} &t 


Rumours of the forthcoming emancipation had been much talked of amongst 
the Malagasy people, and when believing themselves still Slaves, they found in a few 
hours that they were free. This news spread broadcast, and for some time there was 
general rejoicing and great enthusiasm, and it is a well-known fact that some of the 
Slaves claimed their newly-found freedom before their owners had even heard of the 
decree of liberation. 

I believe that the moment was well chosen for the publication of this decree, 
although there has been no doubt on the part of many well-to-do owners, as I have 
already stated at the beginning of this memorandum, a strong opposition to any 
interference with such a deeply-rooted institution as domestic Slavery, still there 
are, on the other hand, certain considerations that seem to have made the moment 
actually chosen for the publication of the decree an auspicious one. The minds 
of the people were much disturbed by the continuance of brigandage in a good 
many of the country districts, and were also somewhat alarmed at the extensive 
proportions which the insurrectionary movement was taking. Thus, amidst the 
general fear to see the French forces largely increased, in consequence of the 
publication of the Decree of Emancipation, and to quell the rebellion, the excitement 
has not been so great as it might have been at any other time. 
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The contact with the Europeans has done much to prepare the way for Emanci- 
pation ; the regular payment of wages so gradually affected the ideas of the people, 
that large Slave owners had often been compelled to pay wages to their own Slaves. 
One case in point, to quote, is the fact that the old Prime Minister, when visiting the 
suburbs of the capital for administrative purposes, invariably ordered his secretaries 
to pay wages to his own Slaves, who were more than numerous, and were scattered all 
over the country. 

The French authorities have decidedly been very judicious, in my opinion, in 
distributing to the newly freed Slaves extensive rice fields and other plantations which 
had been confiscated from all those who were recognised rebels and who had joined 
in the rebellion, thus gaining popularity in the eyes of the people by this very wise 
move ; and again, in order to cope with the daily increase in the unemployed, who 
would, perhaps, in the long run have been lured into operating with the rebels, 
General GALLIENI, foreseeing the impending danger, fraught with possibilities of the 
most serious kind, resolved, with the assistance of a commission, to put in force a law 
for the regulation of labour, which was published in the “ Journal Officiel”” of the 
27th of December, 1896, and made applicable in the Imerina Province. 

It will be observed that that law has been in operation since the 1st of January, 
1897, and had not paragraph 4 of Article 4 of the aforesaid law been at once amended 
in so far as the conditions as to the period of the engagements were concerned, the 
whole Decree would have been almost impracticable in Imerina, and much more so in 
the outlying districts as well as on the East Coast, where the greatest difficulty would 
have been experienced in carrying out the prescriptions of that law. - 
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It specially provides, however, that analogous measures will be taken by the 
French authorities in districts that are not under a state of siege according to the 
custom and local exigencies of the place, and that before the law will become operative 
special “arrétés” will be taken by the Resident-General of France upon the 
recommendations of the French residents. 

The period of engagements, which was at first for not less than one year, having 
been substituted for that of one year or less, and for one year or more with a 
maximum of five years, renewable at the option of the two contracting parties, will 
be by far more practicable and popular amongst the natives, who will thereby become 
more accustomed to the new condition of things in their country, which has been 
taken by a European nation imbued with the most noble intentions of implanting in - 
their minds the notions of civilisation which have been so successful in all our newly- 
born Colonies. 

58 ts & % } 

In concluding these observations, it is perhaps premature to estimate at all 
accurately the effects of this Decree of Emancipation, but far from either under- 
rating or exaggerating the situation, I respectfully opine that the abolition of the 
legal status of Slavery will have sweeping and far-reaching consequences in the near 
future for the welfare of the whole country and its people. 

In Imerina, and near all the larger towns where French residents and troops are 
stationed, the Decree will be effective at once. With the outlying tribes, difficulties 
may be experienced in endeavouring to impose the authority of the French, but by 
breaking off the fetters of Slavery from more than a million of people by one stroke 
of the pen, it is well known that this just and much-needed reform has enhanced 
the inclinations of the natives not to remain idle, and large fields are now under 
cultivation in almost every part of the country. 

It is to be hoped that these multitudes of freedmen will show some sense of 
gratitude to their liberators, and will contribute in a large degree to the entire 
pacification of the whole island. 

Out of fairness, it is proper to state that the unswerving zeal and persistency 
with which the Protestant and Catholic Missions have throughout discharged their 
functions in their constant efforts to inculcate the Christian faith amongst this 
semi-barbarous people will help the Government of the French Republic in a great 
measure to reap the benefit from its newly-acquired territory. 








H Missionary View of Slavery. 


Tue following extract of a sermon is taken from the Cheltenham Examiner, 
22nd September, 1897 :— 

“In the course of his morning sermon, the Rey. T. F. SHaw said the great 
difficulties missionaries had to face in East Africa were the apathy of the natives to 
the Gospel, their laziness, their inattentiveness, their unwritten languages, and their 
uncommon greediness. The natives, however, were not so bad as might be imagined 
from Mr. STaNuey’s travels. They were not thievish, and were peaceable if not 
provoked. As to the Slave-trade and Slave-raiding, even the Slaves themselves saw 
nothing wrong in it. Personally, he had seen hundreds of Slave gangs travelling to 
the coast, for he lived right in the centre of the Slave-raiding district (Unyamwezi), 
but he had never seen a gang in chains. A Slave gang consisted of about 1,000 
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persons with only a few guards, and the Slaves never tried to escape, although their 
route lay through thick forests. He had had Slaves working for him, and had offered 
them a loan of sufficient money to buy their freedom, but they refused his offer. 
Who, they said, would look after them when they were free ; who would find wives 
for them ; who would give them a dinner in the hour cf need? And, further, 
Zanzibar was to them what London was to a countryman, an El Dorado, with streets 
of gold; Zanzibar, however, fulfilled all their expectations. Slave-raiding had a 
social aspect, too. By its means husbands could rid themselves of their wives, and 
wives of their husbands. The poorer natives themselves objected to the prevention 
of the raiding, for they could raise money by the sale of their Slaves. The Germans 
were doing their utmost to put down Slavery; the sale of a Slave was punished by 
death to the buyer and seller. Still, Slave smuggling, with the connivance of the 
Slaves themselves, continued. The Arab Slave-dealers formed colonies of Slaves 
about 100 miles from the coast, and supported the Slaves until they learnt the 
customs and language of the coast land, and then the Slaves voluntarily passed 
through to the sea coast for transport. This smuggling was hard to stop, on account 
of the difficulty to find sufficient legal proof.” 


If missionaries who live in Slave districts, and see Slave caravans constantly 
passing, can be ready to believe that the Slaves appear to like it, can one 
be astonished at the pro-Slavery attitude of British officials, as lately shown 
on various occasions ? General Gornon’s somewhat sweeping assertion that 
no one can live for five years in Slave countries without becoming more or 
less demoralised is not very far from the truth. We certainly do not credit 
the assertion that “the smuggling of Slaves is with the connivance of the 
Slaves themselves!” If in any case it is so, it is because the Arabs persuade 
the poor ignorant captives that if the English catch them they will kill and 
eat them! This we know is a fact, and missionaries ought to try to 
denounce such lies, instead of bringing forward the Slave’s submission to his 
fate as a proof that he does not object to be made a Slave! We want some 
of our old ardent Abolitionists back again. Where are we to find their 
successors ? 








Chinese Slavery in America. 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 





(From the “NortH AMERICAN REvIEw,” September, 1897.) 


AmonG the factors which have aided in producing industrial unrest on the 
Pacific Slope during past decades has been the almost unrestricted pouring in 
of alien races, particularly the Chinese. The question has assumed grave 
importance, especially in California, where almost every political contest 
during the last twenty years has had some bearing upon the so-called 
colonisation of the Chinese in America, and their usurpation of the industrial 
field of the American citizen. 

While this aspect of the question has been the disturbing and dominating 
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feature continually before the public, there is another and darker side to this 
alien movement, one which shows the Chinese in America to be a constant 
menace to law, order, and morality. 

Several months ago, the Chinese Consul of San Francisco waited in some 
state on one of the missions in that city, and demanded the release of a 
fugitive Slave, for the ‘‘honour of China and the Chinese.” The represen- 
tative of the Emperor was rebuffed, and he retired to advise his countryman 
who owned the woman by right of purchase to apply an American method 
known as the writ of Aabeas corpus. This was done, the woman being taken 
into court and fought over for several weeks, during which the world at large 
became aware that there existed in America a system of Slavery as obnoxious 
and debased as could be found in any Slave-dealing country of to-day. There 
was nothing remarkable in the action of the Consul, as the peculiar and 
elastic code of morals possessed by the Chinese permits Slavery, recognising 
it as an institution to be protected and fostered, especially in America. 

The large Chinese settlement in San Francisco has made this traffic in 
human beings not merely possible, but a business followed as a means of 
profitable investment, under the protection and patronage of two Chinese 
societies, and here, in the heart of an American city, we find one of the best 
organised Slave marts of modern times, fostered by as motley a band of 
criminals as could be produced in any portion of the uncivilised world ; a band 
numbering at least three thousand, who derive their support directly or in- 
directly from the sale and barter of female Slaves. 

* * * * * 

A young Chinese girl, from nine to twelve years of age, in San Francisco 
to-day has a market value of from $150 to g500. A girl from twelve to 
sixteen, if attractive, is quoted on change among the high-binders, who 
constitute the brokers in this unique American Exchange, at from $500 to 
$1,500, while for girls over this age the prices range up to :33,500, which has 
been paid on the very good ground that such an investment will return a 
profit of twenty or thirty per cent. 

Slavery has existed among the Chinese in California for years, and con- 
tinues almost unrestricted. As these lines are written the courts of San 
Francisco are fighting over the case of a Slave named Fon, who claims to 
have been kidnapped in China, brought to America, and sold to the highest 
bidder. She finally escaped to one of the missions, that has so far successfully 
defied her owners, and, as a result, the question of Chinese Slavery will un- 
doubtedly be thoroughly ventilated. 

The investigation of this and other cases, and examination of the records 
of the Chinese-American missions, show that Slavery of the most horrible 
and debased nature is being carried on wherever the Chinese have a foothold. 
From authoritative sources it has been learned that Slaves are, as a rule, badly 
treated, and the court and mission records abound in citations showing gross 
cruelty. The Slaves are of two classes—young girls, used as household 
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drudges ; and adult women, held for immoral purposes by their owners, 
who rent or sell them. 

This criminal or Slave-dealing class constitutes an important element in 
Chinatown, and has an organised system so elaborately and cunningly-devised 
that so far it has been impossible to stamp out the practice. It seems 
incredible that Slavery should be boldly advocated and carried on with all 
the elaboration and system that characterise any successful commercial 
project; yet America is the principal field of the Oriental Slave dealer, and 
San Francisco the head-quarters for those engaged in the trafic. Here, on 
Dupont Street, until within a short time, was an apartment known as the 
‘“‘Queen’s Room,” in reality a public Slave mart, where the victims were 
brought and exhibited to dealers and would-be purchasers. The two societies 
already mentioned have systematised the business in such a manner that it is 
a very simple process to evade the American law. The head-quarters are in 
San Francisco, agents being stationed at Canton, Amoy, and other large 
Chinese cities. These, in turn, have sub-agents in the suburban districts, 
whose duty it is to kidnap the victims and forward them to the agent at the 
shipping ports, who usually consigns them to a travelling or confidential 
agent, whose duties lie not alone in guarding the human property, but in 
instructing the women so that they will be able to pass the Custom House 
authorities. Unfortunately the Chinese law and custom of marriage aids 
the kidnapper. A wife rarely sees her husband before marriage ; the affair 
being a business arrangement, pure and simple, and the girl bargained for by 
the agent of the prospective husband. The agent of the San Francisco 
dealer, in the fulfilment of his duty, pretends to represent a wealthy man 
searching for a wife. In this guise he approaches a country girl, to whom he 
holds out the inducement of a rich husband at Canton. Inexperienced, her 
imagination excited by the picture of a life of luxury or ease drawn by the 
agent, she consents to accompany him to meet her husband, and leaves her 
home never to return. Arriving at some port, the agent invents a story to 
the effect that the husband has been called away to another place, and has 
left word for her to follow. Still unsuspicious, she is shipped on an American 
steamer with others, in charge of another agent. When far out at sea the 
victim usually rebels, but is quieted by the agent, who now informs her that 
she is in the greatest danger ; that if she cannot succeed in passing the 
American officials at San Francisco she will be thrown into prison and 
subjected to torture. There is one opportunity to escape, she is told, and 
that is by pretending that she is a married woman returning to her husband 
after a visit to China. She is also given a forged certificate, and a slip con- 
taining the name and address of her supposed husband in San Francisco. 
This story the victim is forced to learn and adhere to, under threats of 
violence or death, and the terrified girl readily enters into the scheme to 
deceive the American Custom House officers, who are supposed to enforce a 
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vigorous examination of each case; but despite this, there are hundreds of 


illegal entries. 
® = ® * 


She is (or used to be, before the place was closed by the police) conducted 
to the ‘“Queen’s Room,’’ which she is told belongs to her husband, and 
where she is to receive his friends. The girl is now really on exhibition for 
sale, and is critically examined by high-binders, Slave-dealers, speculators, 
brothel keepers, and others interested in the sale. Finally, a price is agreed 
upon, and she becomes the property of some man whom she supposes to be 
her husband. The plot is not discovered by the credulous victim until her 
master hands her over to the keeper of a brothel. In four-fifths of the cases 
ot Slavery this is the method of procedure, which, it is needless to say, is 


invariably effective, the victim rarely, if ever, escaping. 
* ® * > x 


The records of the missions abound in such accounts—a series of horrors 
which would arouse a protest all over the land. The instance of the girl 
Woon Tsun illustrates the tenacity of purpose which characterises the 
Slave-dealer. Since the enactment of the Restriction Act it has been more 
difficult to introduce Slaves, and girls who formerly brought but $150 are 
now valued at $800. The father of the girl in question had borrowed a certain 
sum of a Slave-dealer, named Kum Mon, and, being unable to liquidate 
the debt, gave his daughter, six years of age, as full payment. The child was 
discovered in one of the worst dens in the famous Bartlett Alley, in San 
Francisco, from which she was taken by the Presbyterian Mission authorities 
on an order of arrest, the charge being that she was a minor in a house of ill 
repute. This child was valued at $1,500, and her owners began a legal 
contest, which well demonstrated the power and influence of the society of 
Slave-dealers. Kum Wau, through an American lawyer of ability, attempted 
to have the guardianship of the Presbyterian Mission superintendent set 
aside, and Mau Sine, a keeper of a brothel, appointed in her place. For 
weeks this case was fought by the Chinese Slave-dealers and the Christian 
women of the Presbyterian mission, the American lawyer attempting by 
every means to drive the latter from the court. The Chinese societies 
engaged in this traffic have.a large fund for the prosecution of disputed cases, 
and aided by American lawyers and the writ of habeas corpus they are often 
successful in regaining possession of these human chattels. To fight these 
societies several denominations, notably the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
have established missions in San Francisco, where Slaves are taken, and 
every effort made to break up the nefarious practices of the Slave-dealer. 
But the manager of one of the missions recently stated that the law was 
almost inoperative ; that women and girls were still being bought and sold, 
and condemned to a life of shame, and that, instead of being an asylum for 
the oppressed, America, or that portion peopled by the Chinese, was as 


black a Slave-market as any the world had yet seen. 
* * a8 cd * 
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The life of the Slave is a chapter telling of total debasement and ill- 
treatment. The mission managers have found girls who have been burnt 
with red-hot irons, dragged about by the hair, and had their eyes propped 
open with sticks. Slaves that are resold are sold by a contract, a document 
which, while unfit for publication, is a most remarkable paper, showing that 
the sale of women is looked upon in the same light as that of the lowest 
animals. At the present time every effort is being made to suppress this 
traffic, but under the existing law little can be expected. The women are 
brought in boldly on forged certificates or false oaths of their nativity, 
smuggled in at the Mexican and Canadian borders, and without some extra- 
ordinary effort Slavery will continue uninterrupted on American soil. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HoLpeErR, 








Mypasaland. 


Mr. ALFRED SHARPE, who succeeds Sir HENRY JOHNSTON as Consul-General 
in Central Africa, may be counted as a lucky man. It is only six years since 
he entered the service as Vice-Consul in Nyasaland. Three years ago he 
was promoted to be Consul at Blantyre, with a salary of £800, and now, at 
the end of another three years, he steps into the Consul-Generalship at 
Zomba, with a salary of £1,400. In other parts of the world the process of 
promotion is usually a painfully slow one, and it generally takes a consular 
official twenty-five years to reach the rank of Corsul-General; but in Africa, 
no doubt as a compensation for the climate, promotion is rapid. Mr. 
HARDINGE at Zanzibar, Sir Harry JoHNsToN, and now Mr. SuHarpR, in 
Central Africa, Mr. BerKeLEyY in Uganda, and Mr. Moor on the Niger 
Coast, were all made Consuls-General with less than ten years’ service to 


their credit. Mr. Moor had only three and a half years.—Commerce, 15th 
September. 





Baptist Union. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH TERRITORIES. 


Tue Rev. G. Howarp James (Nottingham) formally moved “ That this 
assembly first reaffirms its protest against the permission of Slavery in the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar and other territories under the protection of the 
British Crown ; secondly, records its profound regret that British authority 
has been employed for the illegal rendition of fugitive Slaves to their 
masters ; and thirdly, expresses the indignation with which it regards the 
practical reintroduction of Slavery into our African dominions in the guise 
of forced labour. The assembly would urge upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment (1) the necessity for the immediate and total abolition of the legal status 
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of Slavery in British protected territories ; (2) the exemplary punishment of 
those representatives of Her Majesty who have broken the law and disgraced 
their country by issuing instructions for search after fugitive Slaves ; (3) the 
expansion of the law which forbids the rendition of fugitive Slaves into a law 
which declares the holding of Slaves to be everywhere under the British flag 
in any class of British subjects a penal offence ; and lastly, the carrying out 
of the existing law that it is unlawful for a British subject to detain a man 
against his will in any British territory.” 

This was also agreed to with unanimity, having been seconded by 
Alderman Waite (Norwich) without any speech. 








The Uganda Expedition. 
LETTER FROM A BIRMINGHAM MaAvy. 


We are. permitted to extract the following from a letter written by Lieu- 
tenant PHILIP Osgorn, son of our townsman, Colonel F. B. Osgory, late of 
the 1st Warwickshire Rifle Volunteers. Lieutenant OsBorn, who is on 
special service in Uganda, writing to his father from Camp, Simba, on 
August 15, says: “Since I last wrote to you from Mombasa, we have 
travelled about seventy miles by the railway up to the present rail head. 
We were there about a week getting our caravan ready to start. Our first 
few marches were very uninteresting, through very thick bush, into which 
you can only see a few yards, and no game. We have also had great 
difficulty about water. For three days there was absolutely none for washing 
at all, and we were ona strict ration for drinking purposes. We are now 
about two hundred and fifty miles from the coast, in a splendid shooting 
country, though rather open for stalking purposes. I have at present bagged 
a hastebeest and wildebeest, both large antelope. One has a very good head. 
Major Macponacp has been rather ill with fever and slight dysentery, which 
delayed us for five days. Every one else is very well. I never felt better. I 
am keeping my diary, but am not sending it to you, as I may want it for 
reference later. I have started learning Arabic, as it is the language in use 
among the Uganda Soudanese troops. I suppose I shall part company with 
the expedition in about three or four weeks, and go on my way to Uganda. 
I should very much like to go with it, but do not think there is much 
chance. I find that 300 Uganda troops are being sent down to go with 
the expedition, and I suppose that when they join I shall leave and take back 
their porters, etc., with me to Uganda. We have not yet shot any lions or 
rhinos, although there are a good many about, and some of the party have 
seen them when out shooting. No doubt we shall lateron. We have now 
about 400 porters and about forty carts and wagons, so it is a large caravan. 
I shall keep this letter open until we meet the mail runners, who will take it 
down to the coast. 
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“Kikuyu, September 1—We are here about 6,000 feet above the sea— 
about the highest point we reach on the road. I am still with the expedition. 
I hear there is trouble in Uganda, that the King has bolted, and also that 
they, want to strengthen the posts on the southern frontier in case of attack 
from the rebels in the Congo Free State. I believe there is some difficulty 
about supplying the three hundred Uganda troops wanted for MacponaLp’s 
expedition. I have applied to go with the expedition, but I do not know 
whether it will come off. I should advise you to write to Sranrorp’s for the 
latest map of this part of the country, as you will then be able to follow my 
letters much better.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 








The Outlook. 
THE FUTURE OF THE BLACK MAN. 


THERE is an Alabama ditty which runs, 


“De big bee sat on de fence, 
De little bee make all de honey, 
De black man do all de work, 
De white man hab all de money.” 
If we remember rightly, Mr. ANDREW LANG, or some other clever person connected 
with the Daily News, once wrote an inspiring ballad upon British methods of 
imperial expansion, in which the following lines occur : 
“We take the artless nigger in ; 

Where men give ivory and gold, 

We give measles, tracts, and gin.” 
But this sort of thing is not going on for ever. The black man’s turn is coming. 
Already the “colour” question is becoming a serious political problem in the United 
States, and Mr. Pearson, in his “ National Life and Character,” brings forcible evidence 
to show that it is quite possible the white man will some day be played out, and that 
the black man and the yellow man will divide the world between them, provided the 
black and the yellow man become Christianised meanwhile ; we do not think this fore- 
cast need give us much trouble, because it does not matter what the colour of a man’s 
skin may be if his conduct is all right. It is extremely doubtful whether, even if the 
Boers and the British in South Africa come to terms with one another, they will be 
able to hold their own against the black man in the future. We must remember that 
the African native is not dying out before the advance of the white man, but is 
actually increasing in numbers ; and, moreover, is as a rule bright and intelligent, and 
susceptible of educational influences. Therefore, our policy should be to keep on 
good terms with the black man, and not to bully and cheat him. Of course, he has 
certain methods of violence which are quite as objectionable as those employed by 
ourselves, but he is nevertheless amenable to reason, and we could hope to do much 
better with him by wise diplomacy than by bombs and bayonets. Even the recent 
Benin “incident” might have been prevented by the exercise of a little judgment 
and sympathy on the part of British representatives. This seems to be made clear 
in the very able letter from Mr. Da Rocua, which we print in another column. Mr. 
Da Rocua is himself a West African native, and, as will be seen from his letter, a 
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gentleman of fine culture, with a perfect mastery of the English language. He is, we 
believe, a student in one of our northern universities. His letter can hardly fail tc 
convince right-thinking people that the black man has a future, and that it should be 
our aim not to crush him, but to co-operate with him.—New Age, September 9, 1897. 





Rendition of Fugitive Slaves. 
From the ‘‘Rock,” August 13, 1897. 


In a letter received last week from a well-known correspondent on the Arabian 
coast, Mr. CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, learns that in British treaties with the SuLTAN oF LAHEJ and other sheikhs 
it is part of the treaty that fugitive Slaves are to be given up, and that the same 
course is followed at Muscat. As officials in Mombasa are now ordered to discontinue 
this un-English practice, Mr. ALLEN’s correspondent asks that similar orders may 
forthwith be sent out to Arabia by the India Office—probably to the Resident at 
Aden. “In the rush of political events,” says Mr. ALLEN, referring to an inaccurate 
reply in the House lately, “it is quite possible that the terms of treaties made 
with small potentates may be forgotten, and it is well we have vigilant correspondents 
ready and able to bring such lapses of our national policy in the dark regions of the 
earth to the light of day.” 


NVote-—A careful search at the British Museum Library fails to show 
that any clauses for the rendition of fugitive Slaves are to be found in any of 
the above named treaties, so there is no doubt of the illegality of all such 
proceedings on the Arabian coast.—Ep. Reforter. 








Slaves in China. 


From “ CoMMERCE,” September 8, 1897. 


PROBABLY it will surprise many people to learn that there is a brisk Slave-trade 
carried on at Hong-Kong. That such is the case we learn on the reliable authority of 
the British Consul at Pakhoi, who, in his annual report, points out that one of the 
principal items of export there is human flesh. Large cargoes of Slaves are imported 
from there to Hong-Kong. A strange part of the proceeding is that the trade seems 
to be carried on entirely under the nose of the British warships on the naval station 
at Hong-Kong, and there is no mystery about it. Undoubtedly it is not creditable to 
the English who are in authority there, but whether they shut their eyes to the 
abuse is not certain. Perhaps they are affected by their residence in China, and 
made callous as to human sacrifices. If that is so, it is time the Government at 
home, which exists under less brutalising circumstances, interfered, with instructions 
for the immediate cessation of the Slave-trade in a British treaty port. “Britons 
never will be Slaves,” it is generally understood, and there is no reason why they 
should allow other people to suffer that condition. 
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Some Difficulties of Anti-Slavery. 


From the “Sprecrator,” October, 1897. 

Str,—At frequently recurring periods correspondence appears in the Press on 
the subject of the Slave traffic on the East African littoral. When the enormous 
sums expended by this country are remembered, not only for the extirpation of this 
hideous business, but in subsidies to make it worth the while of native potentates to 
discountenance its continuance, a plain man may well be excused for wondering 
whether we get our money’s worth. As far as the inland trade in Slaves is concerned, 
the difficulties in the way of enforcing our wishes will be universally recognised, nor 
will much wonder be expressed that the growth of freedom is so slow. But when we 
are confronted with the steady continuance of oversea freightage of human beings, 
in spite of all our efforts to end it, notwithstanding our fine array of vessels devoted 
to the good work, our superior energy, navigation, and humanity, we are bound to 
show grievous disappointment, as well as feel tempted to believe that there is a screw 
loose somewhere. 

A familiar illustration of BuNyAN’s may serve somewhat aptly to enforce attention 
to one of the chief causes of our failure to suppress the Slave-trade, not only in East 
Africa, but in Polynesia. We all remember the unextinguishable fire secretly fed by 
a constant supply of oil, so that in spite of all the water poured upon it the blaze 
mounted merrily. It is the case of the Slave-trade in a nutshell. While we alone of 
European nations are endeavouring faithfully to carry out the resolutions agreed to 
by all of them, we have not only no assistance from any other country, but active 
though veiled opposition from Frenchmen in powerful positions. One would not say 
from France, since it would be obviously unjust thus to accuse a nation, a great and 
generous nation, because of the ill-deeds of some of her misrepresentatives abroad. 
Nevertheless it is hardly realised at home how great is the annoyance experienced by 
naval officers when after a long, hard chase, in the full blaze of a vertical sun, a dhow 
is caught, and at the moment of running alongside a filthy Tricolour is flaunted amid 
the sardonic grins of the wolfish Arabs forming her crew. The groans of the tortured 
miserables, suffering unspeakable horrors in the Black Hole below, are plainly audible ; 
Jack unpacks his heart with words, but his hands are tied. It should be possible to 
discover the secret sources of such dishonourable, detestable bartering of what should 
be the most precious thing to a high-spirited people—the agis of their flag. 

Without such assistance the difficulties in the way of our seamen are greater than 
can be easily realised by comfortable citizens at home. To see a steam-launch return 
to the guardship at Zanzibar after several days absence, spent in exploring creeks 
reeking with pestilential vapours, the patient crews exposed by day to a blazing 
furnace, by night to a vapour-bath of poisonous dews, until they resemble closely the 
miserable creatures they have been seeking to save, is to realise faintly the horrible 
conditions of this service to mankind. But to find a dhow some 30 ft. long and of 
the shallowest draught packed with a hundred mockeries of the human form laid side 
by side like sardines in a tin, dead and living mingled in one unspeakable stench, 
makes these brave fellows forget their own miseries in the joy of their success. 

Unfortunately such captures are rare, and are becoming rarer, for since the 
immense coast-line of Madagascar has fallen under French domination the area 
infested by Arab dhows engaged in Slaving under French colours has largely 
increased. Our squadron is necessarily limited in numbers, but if it were twice as 
numerous it could do no better work unless the right of search were conceded by 
France and the presence of Slaves on board a dhow held to be sufficient reason for 
her capture, no matter what flag she flew. 
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Nor is it in Africa alone that the same problem awaits solution : how to suppress 
the Slave-trade in the face of secret European assistance. For in Polynesia the 
French convict centre at Noumea, New Caledonia, has long been infamous as the 
head-quarters of the kidnapper, “ blackbirder,’ labour trader, or Slaver, whose 
operations, call them by what name we will, consist simply of stealing human beings 
and selling them for what they will fetch in the market. 

It is not possible to deny that the energetic action of our Government, backed 
up by the drastic sentences meted out by Colonial officials to offenders brought before 
them, has done much to cleanse the Pacific of the white scoundrels who infested it. 
Many of them closed their unclean careers within the walls of Darlinghurst Gaol, on 
the scaffold ; many more exchanged their frecdom to prey upon their fellow-creatures 
among the fairest scenes of creation for life-long seclusion within the same prison. 
But many more found it both convenient and profitable to register their vessels 
at Noumea, themselves as French citizens, so that thenceforward the gleam of St. 
George’s ensign at the peak of a trim schooner or smart gunboat only raised a 
sarcastic grin upon their bronzed faces, instead of an awkward sensation of stiffness 
about the neck. All so beautifully simple too! No idiotic papers to fill up, no lazy 
scoundrel of an interpreter to carry for the purpose of explaining to the natives the 
nature of their contract! No need to make believe very much that they were carry- 
ing on a legitimate respectable passenger business. No; simply to procure a load of 
“labour” by any means found necessary, and to sail with it to Noumea. On the pas- 
sage, should any inquisitive British man-of-war heave in sight, up with the Tricolour, 
and smile to see “ Andrew” sheer off disgustedly, knowing exactly how the case stands. 

Arriving at Noumea, each naked Kanaka receives a shirt and a tin label, which 
is suspended round the neck. Thus adorned, the crowd is marched up to the market, 
and there disposed of openly, without any attempt to conceal the fact that the whole 
proceedings are in defiance of international agreement, as well as a flagrant example 
of national dishonour. It is sometimes said, but unjustly, that the coolie traffic 
between the East and West Indies is quite as bad as the trade in Africans and 
Polynesians. No doubt many features of the transmission of coolies might very well 
be amended, but, when the worst is said, the truth remains that every precaution is 
taken to acquaint a by no means stupid class of people with all the conditions of their 
emigration. The vessels in which they are carried are carefully overhauled, their 
food is minutely surveyed, and every care is taken of their health. Above all, there 
is no secrecy. Everything is as public as it can be made. The result is by no means 
unsatisfactory. To compare, therefore, the East Indian coolie trade with the vile 
traffic in real Slaves carried on in East Africa and Polynesia is an abuse of language, 


and goes far to prove the exceeding badness of the latter case. 
I am, Sir, etc., 


SEIZURE OF A SLAVE DHOW. 

From the “ Patt MALL GazeETTE,” September 24, 1897. 
Tue Zanzibar correspondent of the Paris Zemps telegraphs :—‘‘ A French dhow has 
been arbitrarily seized at Mombasa by the English authorities, on the plea of being a 
Slave-trader. The accusation was not grounded. The captain and part of the crew 
have been imprisoned, and are not allowed to communicate with any one. In spite of 
regular papers, the English dispute the French nationality of the crew, and claim 
the sole right of judging the case. The affair is making a great stir. Incidents of 
this kind frequently happen, and show that the English are stirring up difficult’ 
force dhow-owners to renounce French protection.” 


~ 
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The Open Sore of the World and its thealing. 


By Heir CHATELAIN, NEw York.* 


(Kindly forwarded by Miss Colby, of Stanstead, Quebec Province.) 


“ All I can add in my solicitude is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every one— 
American, English, or Turk—who will help to heal this open sore of the world.”—LIvING- 
STONE'S Last Plea. 


WueEN Jesus began His earthly ministry, He went into the synagogue of 
Nazareth, and having received the book of the prophet Isaran, he read for 
His text this passage: ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lorp Gop is upon me ; because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” And when He had 
returned the book to the minister, He began to say unto them, “ This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’’ 

The liberty which the Son or Man came to proclaim to captives or 
Slaves, was not only the moral deliverance from the bondage of sin, or the 
mental emancipation from the thraldom of intolerance; it was also the 
physical liberation of man from bodily Slavery. To effect this emancipation, 
He took upon Himself the form of a Slave. He performed the labour of a 
Slave ; He was sold for the price of a Slave ; He died the death of a Slave. 
If in the unfolding of His text Jesus portrayed to His audience the gradual 
realisation through the centuries of this threefold emancipation, as every 
student of history can now easily discern it, well might His hearers wonder 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of His mouth. Well may we, 
too, in these closing years of the century, wonder and bear Him witness, as 
we see Him marching victoriously to the final triumph ; breaking shackles 
and fetters as with a rod of iron; dashing in pieces Satanic institutions like 
potters’ vessels; and taking the uttermost parts of the earth for His 
possession. 


SLAVERY INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


At the time when Jesus announced the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, 
Slavery was everywhere a legal institution, against which no reformer raised 
his voice. The great men of Greece and Rome were hard-hearted Slave- 
owners ; and the great generals of antiquity, whom our children are taught 
to admire, were monstrous Slave-raiders. On a single occasion JuLIus C#saR 
sold 63,000 conquered Gauls into Slavery ; and Cato, the virtuous, was 
unconscious of his shame when he described his infamous way of dealing 
with his own Slaves. The historian who fails to see the connection of cause 
and effect between Curist’s teaching and the abolition of Slavery, must 
indeed be blind. 





* From the Afisstonary Campaigner, Toronto, August, 1897. 
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To-day every Christian child, whether in Europe or Asia, in America or 
Africa, knows that Slavery is incompatible with the Spirit of Christ. But 
very few Christians, even among the best informed, have any conception of 
the extent to which Slavery still exists, and of the horrors attending the 
Slave-trade and plantation labour in Africa. And we can never quite rid 
ourselves of the illusion that what we do not know, does not exist. How 
many actually realise that Lincoln’s proclamation did not emancipate all 
Slaves ; that thousands of African Slaves continued to be imported into 
Cuba and South America, and that it was not until 1888, less than ten years 
ago, that the millions of negro Slaves in Brazil were declared free ? Nor was 
this liberation of the last American Slaves the final Act of the Universal 
Anti-Slavery Movement. It was rather to be the stepping-stone to the 
emancipation of fifty millions of our fellow-men who are still groaning in 
abject Slavery throughout the length and breadth of the Dark Continent. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


The Brazilian Emancipation Act had barely been proclaimed, when 
Cardinal LaAviGERIE stirred all Europe with his accounts of the atrocities 
committed by the Mohammedan Slave-raiders in the newly opened regions of 
Africa ; and as a result of these addresses, new Anti-Slavery Societies sprang 
up in almost all European countries. 

Urged on by public opinion, the civilised powers, including the United 
States, met at the Brussels Conference of 1888-89, and in the hundred 
articles of the Brussels Act laid down the rules which should govern them in 
the suppression of the African Slave-trade, and in the gradual abolition of 
domestic Slavery. Since the Brussels Conference the principal Arab Slave- 
raiders in the Lualabas, in Nyasaland, and in German East Africa, have been 
brought to terms bya series of military campaigns. From one end of the 
Soudan to the other, however, open Slave raids are going on unchecked ; and 
within the boundaries of nearly all protectorates Slave-trading operations 
are still carried on by the natives themselves. The estimate of the BriTisH 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, placing the number of victims. 
annually murdered in this inhuman business at 500,000, seems to be rather 
an underestimate than otherwise. A rapid survey of the great Dark 
Continent—-=,ooo miles long by 4,800 wide—will help the reader to grasp the 
possibility of such a state of things. 


SLAVERY AS It Stitt EXIsTs. 


“In Morocco,” says a resident missionary, “ the traffic in human flesh is 
making regrettable development. Children of tender years, as well as pretty 
young women, are sold in the most shameful fashion. Heart-breaking are 
the stories from the lips of these Slaves of indescribable horrors in crossing 
the desert plains—a camel journey of 40 days’ duration.” The Ant-Slavery 
Reporter tells of Jewish and Moorish women who were stripped and exposed. 
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for sale. In Sus and Terudant there are houses for breeding black children, 
and the little human chattels always find purchasers, not only among the 
Moors, but also among the Jews. “ There is scarcely a single Jewish protege 
under the American or Brazilian flags who has not Slaves.”’ 


In Tripoli the condition is not much better. 


On the west coast of the Red Sea a brisk trade in Slaves and eunuchs is 
carried on with impunity. ‘The many little harbours formed by the coral 
reefs,” says Mr. J. Theo. Bent, “offer every assistance to Arab dhows in 
coming over and secretly obtaining their cargoes.” 


In his vast domains the “ KHatira has a large number of ‘ zarebas,’ or 
armed stations, whence his men start on their Slave-raids. The captured 
men are drafted into the army, where, no doubt, they become Slave-hunters 


themselves ; the women and children are sold to the Kuatira’s faithful 
followers.”’ 


In the small islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which are owned and 
governed by Great Britain, more than half the population consists of Slaves, 
most of whom have recently been smuggled in against formal treaties.* 
From Pemba and other places Slaves are exported to Arabia and Persia, and 
1,500 dhows are said to be engaged in this business. The treatment of the 
Slaves on the clove plantations is so “humane,” that seven years is the 
average of a Slave’s life! As to domestic Slavery in Mohammedan homes, 
Mr. G. F. Exxiott, author of ‘ A Naturalist in Mid-Africa,” says: “ Both 
Slave-boys and Slave-girls are hopelessly depraved. The immorality is such 


that probably not one quarter of those who die are replaced by those brought 
up in the household.” 


The latest official report of the German Colonial Office acknowledges 


that Slave-trading still exists in German East Africa, and that its suppression 
is necessarily slow. 





* The daily Press has just published a telegram, dated Zanzibar, April 6, in which the 
Abolition of legal Slavery, through a Decree of the puppet SULTAN, is announced. The 
Government will pay compensation for all the Slaves legally held. Yielding to the vigorous 
‘campaign led for many years by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and to 
many memorials and deputations from churches and missionary societies, the British Govern- 


ment is thus, at last, putting an end to the scandalous anomaly it has so long tolerated in 
Zanzibar. 


[Notre :—Since Mr. Hert CHATELAIN penned this note news has been 
received from Pemba that the much vaunted Abolition Decree, published in 
Zanzibar on the 7th April, 1897, under the auspices of H.B.M. Representa- 
tive, Sir ARTHUR HARDINGE, and the SuLTAN’s Prime Minister, General Sir 
Lioyp MATHEws, has turned out to be a complete fiasco, as was to be 


expected from the pro-Slavery terms in which it was drawn up.—Zd. 
Reporter. | 
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From Nyassaland a missionary writes :— 

‘““The Angoni tribe possesses from 100,000 to 130,000 Slaves. The sole 
possession of these poor creatures is a strip of goat or cat skin around their 
loins, frequently only a little bark. They are kept in subjection by two 
species of terrorism. The first is the spear ; the second is the poison ordeal, 
which is administered to the friends and relatives of a fugitive Slave, some- 
times to fifty persons at atime. In one village, recently, eleven persons lay 
dead from this cause.” 

In Madagascar, the recent abolition of Slavery by the French Govern 
ment is effective only where French rule is acknowledged and enforced. 


NoMINAL FREEDOM, BUT REAL SLAVERY. 


In the Portuguese possessions, Slavery is legally abolished, but the law can 
be applied only where European authorities are strongly implanted. The 
sugar-cane and coffee plantations are worked by imported blacks, who are 
bought and treated like Slaves, but who are officially termed contract 
labourers. In the native language, the only one which they understand, 
they are still called Slaves. Writing recently to a friend, an American 
missionary says : ‘“ Rum plantations are being opened all around us. These 
people who sit in darkness, know no better than to sell themselves and their 
children for this poison.” Then he gives instances of cruelties witnessed by 
a church member, once himself 2 Slave. We quote one :— 


“A Slave ran away from a plantation. He was caught and brought back 
in the evening. Then he-was taken under a tree, and all the Slaves of the 
plantation were called to witness his punishment. The white planter poured 
a bottle of kerosene over his head and lit it witha match. Every one who 
uttered a word of protest was thrashed with a whip. The poor Slave, burnt 
blind, with the scalp and skin of his face hanging down on his shoulders, was 
locked in a small room, and his low, mournful cry, ‘ water, water, water,’ was 
heard by all the Slaves till nearly morning, and then all was quiet. The 
third day the door was unlocked, and the decayed mass of flesh and bones 
was buried in the road. I was asked whether I wished to see the place.” 


Horrors OF SLAVERY. 


In the cannibal region on the Mobanghi River, both in French and Congo 
State territory, Slaves are bought and killed for food. They far outnumber 
the free population, and form the regular currency. 

In British Old Calabar, the bulk of the population is composed of Slaves, 
and the important palm-oil trade of the Niger Delta is very largely the 
result of Slave labour. In an official report, Sir JoHN Kirk says of the 
Brass tribes :— 

“They are a mixed race, recruited largely by the purchase of Slaves from 
the pagan cannibal tribes, chiefly the Ibo people. Slaves are generally 
obtained when young. They grow up in the family, but are always liable to 
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be sold. If human sacrifices are needed, it would be from these that the 
victims would first be taken.” 

Rev. C. H. Rosinson, the latest authority on Hausaland, between Lake 
Tshad and the Niger River, states that ‘there are usually about 500 Slaves 
on sale in the Kano market. Every town possesses its Slave market, the 
annual tribute payable by the smaller town to the larger, and by these to the 
SULTAN OF SoKOTO, consisting largely of Slaves. The Provinces of Bautshi 
and Adamawa contribute no less that 4,000 Slaves per annum to the SULTAN 
oF Soxoto. During our stay in Kano, as many as 1,000 Slaves were 
brought into the town on a single occasion, as the result of a Slave-raiding 
expedition.” The number of Slaves in Hausaland he estimates at 5,000,000. 

In 1894, the Acting-Governor of Sierra Leone told Mr. Rosinson that 
farther inland “he had passed for seven days through burnt villages. In one 
place he came across a heap of Slaves who had just been killed, their owners 
having heard of his approach.” 


AFRICAN SLAVERY AN INDIGENOUS PLANT. 


If these quotations suffice to prove the prevalence of Slave trading in 
practically all parts of Africa, they utterly fail to give an adequate idea of 
the system of African Slavery. It is a mistake to suppose that Slavery was 
introduced into Africa by Arabian or American Slave-traders. African 
Slavery is an indigenous plant. Its roots are found in the constitution of 
the African social order, and Slavery can be eradicated only by a complete 
social reconstruction. The principal roots of the system are : 

1. The right of parents (uncle or father) to sell their children. 

2. The practice of polygamy, which occasions many raids on weaker 
tribes. 

3. The sale of insolvent debtors, of murderers, adulteresses, witches, 
thieves, and other criminals, Slavery taking the place of penitentiaries. 

4. The kidnapping of unprotected strangers. 

5. The capture of men, women, and children, in intertribal wars, most of 
which are practically Slave-raids. 

Wherever the powers which have partitioned Africa extend the effective 
occupation of their spheres of influence, they are confronted by difficulties 
arising out of the contradiction existing between the Pagan or Mohammedan 
social order and European legislation. 


METHODS OF BRINGING TO Pass THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


The African Slave trade, and domestic Slavery itself, are condemned 
by the Brussels Acts, and public opinion will not allow a government 
to legalise again the institution of Slavery. Yet the immediate and forcible 
suppression of African Slavery would cause rebellions, costly wars, and terrible 
bloodshed. What is then to bedone? Force must be preceded and followed 
by persuasion and education. Model towns and free settlements must be 
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founded, which shall show the natives that it is not only possible but profitable 
for them to live without Slavery, polygamy, and poison ordeals, and where 
Slaves liberated by the governments may receive protection and Christian 
instruction, so as to prevent their relapsing into the former state of 
barbarism. The need of such philanthropic work under the direction of 
societies due to private initiative, is recognised by the Brussels Act, and 
the governments are pledged to grant such agencies both protection and 
practical aid, without distinction of creed. The Roman Catholic Church 
has not been slow to seize the opportunity thus offered by the goodwill 
of the powers. The Anti-Slavery Societies of Catholic countries have raised, 
and are still raising, large sums of money, which enable them, in combination 
with the church and colonial governments, to establish a network of 
Christian (Roman Catholic) towns, largely composed of liberated Slaves. 
It must be confessed that the work of the Protestants in this line of effort 
can not compare with that of the Roman Catholics.* The Evangelical 
African League, of Berlin, has started one colony of freed Slaves in the 
highland of Usambara, half way between Zanzibar and Kilimanjaro, The 
Universities Mission has a Slaves’ home at Zanzibar, and stations of other 
English societies occasionally adopt a few liberated Slaves. But they 
are not prepared to receive large numbers and build up Christian towns with 
Christian institutions. The Quakers of Great Britain are about to acquire 
a plantation on the island of Pemba, where freed Slaves may find a safe 
refuge and employment. 

A Slave Home, supported by French Protestants, has been in existence 
for several years near St. Louis, West Africa. 


Swiss AND AMERICAN EFFORTS. 


As might be expected, the Protestants of freedom-loving Switzerland, 
although having not the least material interest in Africa, are, of all 
Protestants, showing the greatest zeal and generosity for the relief of 
African Slaves. ‘‘ The Slaves’ Friends” of French Switzerland have raised 
the sum of $10,0co, which they needed for the first settlement, and they will 
scon establish this in Ashantiland, where the Basel Mission has already 
adopted some free Slaves. The Swiss Society has over 4,500 subscribers, 
and its income is very largely derived from penny-a-week pledges. 
Freedom-boasting America, which ought to be the first in a practical effort 
to help others to obtain that Christian liberty which she so largely enjoys, 
is still lagging behind. The Phil-African Liberators’ League, founded 
in 1896, is endeavouring to organise American participation in this blessed 
and Christ-like work. Its immediate aim is to establish on the high 





{* Unfortunately much of this Romanist zeal goes into the actual purchase of Slave 
children, as described on another page of this issue of the Reporter. We have ourselves 
argued this question with Cardinal LAVIGERIE, and the late eminent Prelate admitted that the 
system could not be defended, as it undoubtedly encouraged the Slave-trade !—Ep. Reforier.] 
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and salubrious tableland between Benguella and Lake Nyassa, a free 
settlement, where free natives and liberated Slaves may be received and 
educated in the rudiments of civilisation and Christian town life. The work 
will be divided into four principal departments—agricultural, iudustrial, 
educational, and medical or charitable—each to be in charge of a competent 
and devoted expert. The first settlement will probably be called ‘“ Lincoln,” 
and $10,000 will enable the League to establish it. Among the directors 
and officers of the League are many of the best known Christian leaders 
in America. 





The Wiger Difficulty. 


EVACUATION OF SAKI. PROBABLE EXPEDITION TO BENDI. 


(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY.) 

Bonny, September 25. 
Now that the cruelties of Benin City have given place to civilisation, attention is 
being directed to an equally dark spot in the Protectorate which will have to be dealt 
with at no distant date. The place in question is the important town of Bendi, 
situated about a hundred miles inland from Opobo. It is the largest trade centre in 
the Protectorate, and is the head-quarters of the long juju. Bendi is regarded as the 
chief centre of fetish rites in that part of Africa, and it is more than likely that Benin 
City itself had some connection with the long juju of Bendi. At any rate, human 
sacrifices are carried on probably to as great an extent as at Benin, and fetish rites 
are conducted with equal cruelty. At Bendi, too, is held a sort of fetish court of 
appeal, to which natives of the coast towns and of the interior repair for settlements 
of their differences. 

So great is the mystery surrounding the place that the natives have always had 
great dread of conducting white men there, and although several attempts have been 
made to reach the place, only two Europeans have ever succeeded in penetrating to 
the town. The Aro people, the great nomadic tribe of the interior, who have made 
Bendi their head-quarters, are as little known as their country. They have occasionally 
been met with at trading centres on the coast, and they are said to be of finer 
physique than the ordinary West African native. Up to the present, they have not, 
like the Benin people, been actively aggressive, although they have jealously kept 
Europeans out of their country. The chief reason for their unfriendliness towards 
white men is rather on account of their religion than owing to any questions of trade. 

The greater portion of the revenue of the Protectorate is derived from the trade 
which flows from the country at the back of Bendi, and suffers considerably in having 
to pass that fetish-ridden place. Until the people have been dealt with, any further 
spread of civilisation in the interior in that direction would seem to be impossible. It 
is not anticipated that an expedition to Bendi would be attended by any fighting like 
that which took place at Benin. Any movement would not, like that, be of a punitive 
character, the idea being to gain the friendship of the Aros, and to persuade them to 
allow a British officer to be stationed at Bendi. It is probable that the matter will be 
settled during the dry season. 

The results of the visits of the two officers referred to has not been made public, 
but, from what has leaked out from time to time, it is felt that it has impressed the 
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Bendi people with the belief that the British have a greater juju themselves, and that 
consequently, the way has been paved for the visits of other Europeans. 

It was in December last that Major LEonarD and Mr. F. James, two of the 
Protectorate officers, went to Bendi. As already stated, they were the first white 
men to visit the place. The journey, through very hilly country, occupied six days, 
and during their march they had to swear juju at every town or village they passed. 
On the march they were preceded by a native boy wearing a white shirt, and holding 
aloft a Union Jack. On reaching any village a palaver was held, The friendly chiefs 
squatted in a semi-circle opposite the chiefs of the town, who also sat in a semi- 
circle. The proceedings opened by the headman of the town walking round the 
ring, holding a skull in one hand and wildly gesticulating with the other, at the same 
time uttering curses upon all the white men and their descendants if any harm befel 
the townspeople by reason of their visit. After this friendly act, the head friendly 
chief with the expedition, in his turn, walked round the circle, calling down maledic- 
tions upon the natives if any harm befel the white men during their visit. 

This headman, who knew well the efficacy of a new juju, hit upon a plan which 
at the time had an extraordinary effect on the superstitious people. In his promenade 
round the circle he carried in his hand an ordinary bottle of soda water, and at the 
critical moment, when he had exhausted his list of curses, he leaped into the ring and 
opened the bottle, the cork going off with a loud report. Ridiculous as it may seem, 
the effect was instantaneous. The natives with one accord, chiefs, women, and 
children, straightway fled. The people were profoundly impressed with what they 
called ‘the white man’s God in the bottle.’”’ During the whole journey the letting off 
of soda-water corks always had the desired effect of impressing upon the people the 
power of the white man’s juju. 

On reaching Bendi, the place was found to be much larger than the usual African 
town. It had an immense market-place, with wide trade roads converging upon it 
from every direction, and, so far as could be seen during the brief stay of the officers, 
the chief building was a finely-carved temple. 

As soon as it was known that the Europeans had arrived the market was at once 
closed, and the intruders were warned to leave immediately. They departed on the 
following day without being attacked, the chief fear of the people evidently being 
that they should penetrate the mysteries of the juju. Nothing was actually seen of 
any of the juju rites, as it was discovered that these were performed a little way.out 
of the town. 








The Wew Governor of Crete. 


WE are very pleased to notice the appointment to this difficult and delicate 
post, of our former friend and co-adjutor Colonel SCHAEFFER. Being a native 
of Luxemburg, he is a persona grata to the six Powers, and being a strong 
anti-Slavery man, he is of course a persona grata to the BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, who feel towards him nothing but goodwill, 
and heartily wish him all success in his arduous undertaking. Whether he 
will obtain the same amount of goodwill from the SuLTAN remains to be 
seen, but we certainly feel some doubt of this, as probably Colonel ScHAEFFER’s 
“without fear or favour’ policy, as shown in his arrest of Egyptian. Pashas, 
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who were found dabbling in the Slave-trade, did not find favour at 
Constantinople. 

We had the advantage of becoming personally acquainted with the new 
Cretan Governor when he was at the head of the Slave-trade Department in 
Egypt, and during two separate visits to that country we had excellent 
opportunities, not only of seeing him at work in his bureau, manumitting 
women Slaves and sending them to the HomME For FREED SLAVEs in Cairo, 
but we learned from him the plans he had made for preventing the smuggling 
of human chattels into Egypt, along the extended desert frontier, and also by 
steamers through the Suez Canal. 

A photograph of a group of Nubian women, surprised by Colonel 
SCHAEFFER’S bloodhounds, almost under the shadow of the Great Pyramid, 
can be seen at the Society’s Offices, 55, Wew Broad Street. 

They were actually almost in Cairo—no doubt ez route, to some of the 
aforesaid Pashas—when they were captured and placed under the maternal 
care of Mrs. CREWE, at the Home ror FreED WoMEN Staves. Nor do we 
forget the pleasant evening we spent under Colonel ScHAEF¥FER’S hospitable 
roof, where we had the pleasure of meeting his charming young Armenian 
wife. We can only trust that his career in Crete may be as energetic and as. 
successful as it was in Egypt. 

Vote.—As we go to press we are sorry to learn that this appointment 
is likely to be only a temporary one, or more probably not made at all. 








A Relic of Livingstone. 


Tue Charterhouse School contains a relic of LiviNGsTONE, presented to the 


institution by Bishop Mapies. The relic is an old tattered coat, given by 
LIVINGSTONE in the course of his last journey to one of his native followers. 
This native gave it, many years after, to Bishop Maries. The Bishop gives 


an account of the incident. The native African, he writes, described Livinc-. 


STONE :— 

A short man, with a bushy moustache, and a keen, piercing eye, whose words 
were always gentle, and whose manners were always kind, whom as a leader it was a 
privilege to follow, and who knew the way to the hearts of all men. . . . Thenhe 


showed me the coat ; it was ragged now, he knew, but he had kept it those ten years. 


in memory of the giver, from whom it had been a legacy when they parted at 
Maraka’s. To no one but an Englishman would he part with it ; but he let me have 
it as one of LivINGsTONE’s brothers (he said), and it now lies in the museum at 
Charterhouse School. 

The black, of course, did not talk in the above style precisely. But you 
can see what he was at. It will interest anthropologists to know that 
Map es and his white followers, when they visited a certain tribe which no 


European had reached before, were taken for ghosts. Histories of adventures. 
in the Australian bush contain like instances. Sir GEORGE GREY, long ago,. 
described how a poor Australian black woman took him for the spirit of her 


dead son, and how she clung to him.—Dazly News, October 21, 1897. 
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Slavery in Afghanistan. 
From the Point of View of a British Lady Physician. 


Miss Hamitton, M.D., who has for several years been resident lady physician 
to the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, contributes the following description of 
Slavery in Afghanistan, in which she makes the curious statement that 
“‘ Afghan Slaves as a rule have not the position that the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
is formed to combat.” This statement may be found in the Lady’s Pictortal 
of 23rd October, from which we quote. Miss HAMILTON only speaks of harem 
Slavery—always a difficult point to deal with in eastern life—and. we infer 
from her remarks that the exclusiveness of her own singular position prevents 
her from knowing anything about the Slavery of Kafir, and other men from 
tribes subdued by her friend the AMEER. A good deal of information has 
already been published in the Autz-Slavery Reporter, but in spite of all efforts 
made in England on their behalf, we learn that the whole Kafir tribe has 
been enslaved, whilst, like Gallio of old, the British nation “ cares for none 
of these things !”’ 

“ Roughly speaking, I would say that a Western can never thoroughly understand 
an Eastern ; but perhaps that does not seem to be saying much, when you think of 
how very little we Westerns understand each other. What I mean, however, is some- 
thing quite distinct from the little family or social misunderstandings which can 
generally be traced to some trifling jealousy, or vanity, or folly of some kind. The 
only way I can convey to you any idea of the great gulf that lies between us, is by 
quoting the words of the Psalmist, ‘ As far as the east is from the west.’ Away, and 
away, and away towards the rising sun, beyond sound, beyond sight, and beyond that 
again far into space. And as though that were not far enough, we are bidden turn 
our faces to the west and look towards the glorious reds, and golds, and pinks, and 
greens, and mauves of the setting sun, into them and beyond them, into the great 
vastness beyond; so far beyond our conceptions, beyond our comprehensions, is the 
Eastern from the Western. It is more than interesting to hear a Western criticised 
by an Eastern, who is not a British subject, and who is therefore not afraid to say 
what he thinks. It is not conducive to pride. For what he says is pretty true, and 
hits all the harder for that ; and all I can say to him in reply is: ‘ Yes, we do wrong, 
and you do wrong, and I think your wrong-doing is just a shade worse than ours.’ 

“IT will give you an example, a poor one perhaps, of the difference between the 
way we look at things and the way they do. Afghan Slaves as a rule have not the 
position that the ANnTI-SLAvERY SociETy is formed to combat. There is nothing 
pitiable in their condition. Afghan ladies are usually very indolent and useless, except 
as the mothers of children, whom they absolutely neglect. It is the Slaves who 
manage everything. Generally, in a rich house there is one chief Slave, a sort of 
housekeeper, rather a grand person whom it is always wise to conciliate if you intend 
having many dealings with that establishment. In summer, she is always dressed in 
purest white ; in winter, velvets and brocades are not beyond her reach, She is 
generally an elderly person, with considerable influence and a good deal of authority. 

“Then there is another, who is a sort of maid to the lady of the house; she is 
another person that it is not wise to quarrel with ; she is always very much en evidence. 
She it is who prepares everything for her mistress’s toilet, as also for her master’s. 
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It is the wife’s special duty and privilege, however, when the things are prepared, to 
wait upon her husband, when he is dressing to pour the water over his hands and 
feet, during his religious washings, to spread his prayer-carpet, to put his favourite 
dish before him, and such like. 

“A friend of mine in Cabul had all these offices done for him by a favourite 
Slave. She had been with him for many years, and was devoted to him. She was a 
particularly intelligent girl, and I often used to have long conversations with her and 
try and find out what she really felt and thought. I quite longed to penetrate behind 
the veil of an Eastern woman’s reserve and get at her real self. One day I said to 
her: ‘What would you do if your Agha married again, ZENOBIA ?’ 

“* What would I do?’ she said ; ‘ why, I should do what I do now.’ 

““«No, you would not,’ I said, ‘his wife would do all that ; she would dress him 
and wait upon him, and look after him.’ 

“«« May be,’ she said. 

“Well, how would you like it?’ I asked. 

““«T shouldn’t care,’ she replied. ‘What difference could it make to me?’ I 
really felt quite annoyed at her apparently sincere indifterence, and could not believe 
that she was saying what she really felt. 

«Well, you’d have your nose put out of joint,’ I said, ‘and you'd just be as 
jealous as can be. No woman would like to give up her place to another woman. 
It's ridiculous.’ 

“ She was rather offended, and turned her head away impatiently. 

«Proper minded women,’ she said, ‘think it a disgrace to be jealous and to fight 
over any man. What difference could the presence of another woman make in his 
feelings towards me? A man’s heart is like a river: what change is there in the 
current if here a dog satisfies its thirst on its banks, and there a camel ; does it flow 
less steadily on its appointed way ?’ 

‘I had no answer to this; if it satisfied her it was well. As for me, I could not 
even understand such humility. It was quite beyond my comprehension. I wondered 
then, I wonder still, if this girl really felt what she said, and was she really so weighed 
down by the curse of her sex that she felt as a dog, a very scavenger, compared with 
the man whose constant companion she was, and who, though ministering to his 
various wants, was no more his servant than is every Eastern wife.” 








Slavery in South Africa. 


From the “ZANZIBAR GAZETTE,” 29th September, 1897. 


“We have for so long past only heard of Slavery in connection with Zanzibar 
and Pemba that it is quite a relief to find there is some other vent for the 
displeasure of those who, striving to do an unquestioned good, would use 
means unquestionably evil. 

“The following extracts on the most recent phases in native life in South 
Africa are interesting and instructive, and the remarks upon the tendency of 
the ‘white skin’ man to become cloudy in his morals in tropical climes are 
well worth taking to heart :— 

‘Most people imagined that Slavery had been abolished in South Africa, but 
it appears that it has not. Mr. J. Rose INNEs, senior, the Acting-Superintendent 
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of Native Affairs, has issued a public notice to the effect that a number of the. 
Bechuana rebels, who have been driven out of the Langberg, will be available as 
farm servants, etc., on and after the 28th inst. All the features of the Slave-trade 
are apparent inthis advertisement. Applications for these wretched people are to. 
be addressed to the Superintendent of Native Affairs at Capetown. The period 
of indenture is fixed for five years, and “ wages” are to be at the rate of Ios. per 
month for able-bodied men, and 7s. 6d. for youths, in addition to food and 
housing. It would be interesting to know whether the Cape Government have 
the legal power to establish a gigantic system of Slavery in this way. It is not the 
custom to enslave prisoners of war. The matter is being eagerly discussed in 
official and private circles, and it is quite likely that a meeting will be called for- 
the purpose of protesting against this diabolical scandal. It is difficult to decide 
what power the victors have over the vanquished in a rebellion of this sort, but 
there is a general concensus of opinion that these powers have been exceeded by: 
the Cape Government. If the Parliament had been sitting, there would have 
been an exciting debate. It would be interesting to know if the Government is. 
expecting to make a profit out of these Slaves for the purpose of indemnifying 
themselves for the cost of the expedition. —TZransvaal Critic. 


THE FuTurRE OF THE NEGRO RACES. 


“The following two passages are worth quoting in full, and pondering: 
over. 

‘We hold that the relation between this country and the negro races of the. 
world may be made a source of great, cheap, and direct power. Those races. 
will probably take civilisation very slowly, may, indeed, be centuries before they 
rise to the level of Bengalees or Chinese, while to the level of Europeans they, 
as races, will probably never attain. Their whole history for the past three 
thousand years shows that there is in them some deficiency of accumulating 
power, that, when they have advanced, they do not, if left to themselves, 
stay advanced, but have a tendency to “go Fantee,” that is, to be charmed 
with the perfect freedom from restraint of savage and naked life. It will be 
most difficult to make of our new millions of negro subjects what we want to 
make of them, peasants, like the agriculturists of India, willing to live quietly 
for centuries under white guidance, to pay heavy taxes, and to profit by a 
gradually increasing amount of intellectual training. 


THE DEGENERATION OF THE WHITE Man. 


‘The average white man who goes to Africa suffers in character there, the 
brutal side of him being apparently relieved of restraint to an unexpected 
degree. Whether the climate irritates him, or the submissiveness of the people 
invites tyranny, or the difference between the negro and the European diminishes 
the sense of a common humanity, is not as yet convincingly proved ; but the 
fact is proved that a spirit of tyranny rapidly develops itself. The white man 
grows in Africa not only too despotic—despotic in a degree which he does not 
reach in Asia, but callous to sufferings, which bring him no advantage, in a way 
that is hardly to be accounted for. Even when he inflicts no needless or 
capricious suffering himself, he will endure its infliction by others without a trace 
of the indignation which he would feel in Europe, and with no inclination to 
sacrifice himself in order to prevent it. He learns to believe that the negro 
must be kept down, which, up to a point, may be true, and for the negro’s own 
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benefit ; that he has no rights as a citizen, which is false ; and that he can be 
governed or trained or utilised only by the infliction of pain, which is a denial 
that he is a human being. With the exception of some great officials and some 
missionaries, we rarely, if ever, meet a returned African colonist who is not at 
heart convinced that the negro- must be governed by the crack of the whip, who 
can bear the notion of leaving him to settle his own wage in open market, or 
who would endure to see him invested with a practical and applicable remedy 
against any violent wrong. That temper leads to indiscipline, to impatience of 

law, to a belief that force and force alone is the true arbiter of disputes. It is a 

temper which makes government from a distance excessively difficult, and it is a 

temper which State toleration of Slavery seems to the colonist to justify.’” 
Vote by Ev., Reporter— 

There is much truth in what the Zanzibar Gazette says about the 
‘degeneration of the white man,” but we must confess to having come 
across both “ great officials’? and ‘missionaries’? who were advocates of 
Slavery. General Gorpon has frequently told us that ‘no white man could 
live for five years amongst African savages and Slaves without becoming 
degenerated.” There are, of course, noble exceptions to this rule, but there 
is a good deal of truth in his somewhat sweeping assertion. 

The concluding paragraph of the above seems to us specially applicable 
to the whole Sultanate of Zanzibar ! 








Slavery in Benin. 


Ir was on January 29 that, as some paper described it, Sir GEoRGE GOLDIE made 
his triumphal entry into Benin, which is as far off from Bida as Paris is from 
London, and with no railway connection between the two. The main thoroughfares 
are fairly broad, and lead from one gate to another, bordered by great enclosures 
and compounds, surounded by lofty walls, excellently made, and often 18 feet in 
height, and the doorways are, in some cases, roughly carved outside. The walls of 
the large buildings are very massive, and very often the roofs of the rooms are 
arched, and supported on pillars of black clay, which is polished, and looks exactly 
like stone. The principal of these palaces are those occupied by the princes of the 
two great families, the Massaba and Omru. Outside the late Emir MELIxr’s palace 
lies the Slave market, where formerly it used to be a common sight to see two 
hundred Slaves exposed of an evening for sale to the highest bidder. Unfortunate 
creatures, raided from various parts of the kingdom, even south of Lokoja, in the 
Company’s territories, they used to be sold here as a source of revenue to the Nupe 
princes. 
SLAVES TURNED INTO SOLDIERS. 

The destruction of the palace—rather a misnomer for this collection of rude 
stone buildings—was indeed complete, and the market-place, where we pitched our 
tents, was still filled with the smoke and smell of burning. A curious episode was 
the fact of the “fall in” for the guard being sounded that evening in the market- 
place of Ilorin by an ex-bugler in the Lagos Constabulary, a few hours previously a 
Slave in the same town, and still with the chains on his legs, Several of the soldiers 
found brothers and relations who were Slaves in the town, ahd I believe several of 
them came away with us, and enlisted.— Royal Geographical Fournal, October, 1897. 
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Reviews. 


FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON.* 


Tuis tale gives the reader a most interesting picture of the condition of the 
Southern States of America before the abolition of Slavery, and shows the: 
extraordinary feeling of revenge and cruelty that the vicious system of 
Slave-holding engendered in the breast of the southern planter. 

The time is laid in the days of Joun Brown, and that hero of Abolition 
figures largely in the tale, until, in the last page, his death is briefly and. 
touchingly described. 

The hero of the tale is a young northerner, RoperT HotpENouGH, 
who, in 1856, arrived in Kansas without any special object in view, but who. 
soon became so disgusted at the treatment the blacks received at the hands. 
of the: whites, that by degrees, and almost against his will, he became a 
champion of the down-trodden race. He was very soon a marked man, and 
was doomed to death. His marvellous escapes, and his ultimate devotion 
to JoHN Brown, are exceedingly well described, and the plot of the story is. 
well worked out. Of course there is a noble-hearted young maiden, who. 
plays a very important part in the dangerous career of the young Aboli- 
tionist, and we can heartily commend this book to those who wish to know 
something of the last days of cruel Slavery in the United States. Although 
written in the form of a tale, it contains a large amount of historic truth, 
and we only regret that we are unable to give a more lengthy sketch of 
this clever and sympathetic volume. 

We write of America in the year 1856. In those days a man who could travel in 
March from St. Louis to the Kansas frontier—two hundred and fifty miles—and retain 
his digestion, and some appearance of cheerfulness and good spirits, was one of the. 
marvels of his time. There were only two routes: one by boat, the poor man’s 
way, down the Missouri river, among the roughest of human kind; the other by 
stage coaches nearly destitute of springs, furnished with the most uncompromising 
leather cushions, and journeying at an average pace of seven miles an hour. 

In the spring of 1856, however, and most of the year before, coaches and boats. 
were crowded with passengers pressing westwards to take up claims on the virgin. 
soil of Kansas. Most of the emigrants belonged to the farming class, hailing from 
all quarters of the Northern States, from Michigan and Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Vermont. Land was offered by Government to all settlers at the lowest rates ; the 
climate was said to be dry and healthy ; the soil the most fertile in the States—What 
would you more? Further, asa stimulus to all earnest-minded and religious members 
of the community, especially those of New England extraction, the report ran every- 
where through the north, first in a whisper, and then as a cry from the house-tops 
through the press, that unless northern men were in a majority in this new territory 
it would become a Slave State, the property of the “cotton lords” of the south. So 
during the summer and autumn of 1855, and up to the time our story begins in the 
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following March, northern farmers and farm labourers, and such small tradesmen and 
mechanics who draw their trade from communities of farmers, poured steadily in, and 
towns and villages and scattered settlements arose like magic where a year before 
there had been prairie, cafion, and wild wooded country which seldom saw the face 
of man. 

The population was a peaceful one, and knew not the use of fire-arms except to 
shoot a rabbit, hare, or wild duck. Their families migrated with them, mothers, 
sisters, wives, and children, and they came prepared to work hard and make the rich 
soil bring quick return for their labour, and by their votes as citizens of an 
enlightened Republic to elect for their territory legislators who would support 
the doctrine of a Free State for free men. That was what the first northern 
emigrants wanted. In spite of all that the southern press said afterwards, there was 
only one solitary spirit throughout the length and breadth of Kansas who came with 
the determination that Slavery must cease to exist, and that Kansas was the place 
where a crusade against this evil thing, a crusade such as no abolitionist, 
not even GARRISON himself, had dreamed of, should be begun. The man who 
believed this was one JOHN Brown. It had been the purpose of his life for nearly 
fifty years. 

The rest of the emigrants cared nothing about Slavery except as it concerned 
their own territory, and when, in the summer of 1855, the first election of a territorial 
legislature took place, and “ pro-Slavery” men from the Missouri border, well-armed, 
took possession of the polls, counting their own votes, though some had not 
been twenty-four hours in the territory, and quashing by force all elections of 
“Free State” men, the toiling, law-abiding, quiet northern folk stood aghast, 
and for a while knew not which way to turn or what to do. Reports of what 
had taken place soon reached the eastern cities. The northern papers, headed 
by the New York Tribune, with HoRACE GREELEY as its editor, caught fire, and 
protests, denunciations, and threats against the “border ruffians of Missouri” 
were scattered broadcast like sparks from the locomotive. But the months passed on. 
The so-called “ bogus legislature,” after enacting unopposed the most strident code of 
laws protecting Slavery interests, was recognised at Washington, where the Southern 
Democrats still held the Government, and when the hard winter of 1855 gave place to 
spring, thoughtful men looked with keenest anxiety at Kansas, read the papers 
feverishly, and speculated with intense interest upon the next act in the drama. 


* 2 * * * 


Now comes the interesting tale full of stirring incident, and most pain- 
fully true, in matter, if not in actual detail. Robert HoLpenoueu, after 
hair-breadth escapes from dangers brought about by his outspoken denunciation 
of those who wished to make Kansas a Slave State, becomes an out-and-out 
Abolitionist, and eventually joins JoHN Brown, in his retreat at Osawatomie. 
We can only give one extract from the story itself, in which the hero is 
described as giving up his own freedom, in order that the stern Abolition 
Chief might escape from the pursuing soldiery. Before this climax is a fine 
scene, in which JoHN Brown did his utmost to induce the younger man to 
leave him to his fate :— 

“ Father,” he said, “I will not go. Nothing but death shall separate us two.” 

The clatter of hoofs ; a boy’s shrill call: “ Ok/ Captain Brown.” 
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The table was between JoHN Brown and the door. With a bound that sent the 
crockery flying all over the room, he vaulted over it, and dashed outside. The lad 
whom Roserr had seen on the Osawatomie road was there, hatless and breathless. 

“You clear an’ run,” he panted, waving his arms. “ Troops are comin’—soldiers 
—riding like devils, and armed all over! They spotted me, but I kep’ on, outpaced 
”em well.” 

“ Off with you, sonny.” 

JoHn Brown said this in as cool a tone as if he had heard the best news in 
the world. 

“ROBERT, you stay here.” 

And the next instant he was on the fresh, excited horse, galloping down the 
clearing towards the west. He did not look behind, and smiled to himself as he 
thought how he had outdone the lad after all. But he had reckoned without his host. 
Scarcely had he settled his horse into a long, steady gallop, when he heard the sound 
of quick springing steps behind, and felt his mare quicken her pace. He drewa 
pistol and turned his head. It was RobBertT on Sancho, who was overtaking the mare 
at every stride. There was no getting away from him. JoHn Brown said nothing, 
not even when RoBerT came alongside, but there was an uncomfortably moist sensation 
in the corners of his eyes, which he did not get rid of until he heard the crack of a 
rifle, and a bullet whizzed past his ears. The troopers had recognised him. The path 
before the fugitives ran partly over prairie land, and partly over uneven stony ground, 
bad for horses’ feet. It was risky work. They dared not relax their speed—yet, a 
false step and all would be over. A few hundred yards ahead the stones ceased, 
and the speed of their horses would carry them out of danger. A minute passed, 
another—then JoHN Brown's mare, stepping on a loose round stone, slipped, 
stumbled, and fell on her knees, her rider flying over her head. The old man was up 
in a moment, none the worse. 

“JT am done,” he said, as Roperr pulled in. ‘“ They have me—for the beast is 
just dead lame. Ride away, smartly.” 

ROBERT’s answer was to fling himself from his horse, and catch the old man by 
the arm. 

“Get on—on, I say!” Then as JoHN Brown tried to wrest himself free, “ What 
can they do to me? Would you have us both taken? Be quick.” 

One instant there was, and the one only, for the soldiers were coming on ata 
furious gallop. 

JOHN Brown yielded, and leapt on the horse. 

‘God bless you, lad,” he said ; then settled himself in the saddle, and the good 
beast plunged forward at a pace that not a horse in Kansas could equal. There was 
one danger, for the soldiers stopped to fire a volley. But whether from want of 
practice or from their hard ride, their shots flew wide, and before they had time to 
reload, JOHN BROWN was out of range. 

The result of this act of devotion was that RoperT HOLDENOUGH was 
made prisoner by the soldiers, and with his elbows bound painfully together 
by a lasso, whilst the other end was fastened to a horseman’s saddle, he had 
to run for ten miles to the nearest camp. 

After this the events are even more stirring, but we have now only space 
for the final act in this painful drama. The following account of JoHN 
Brown, in prison and on the scaffold, is probably taken mainly from historic 
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records, and all we need do is tocommend Mr. PaTErRSoN’s most interesting 
book to those who wish to know about the struggle for freedom in the later 
days of American Slavery. 


It was after the foray at Harper’s Ferry, and the fighting days of old JoHN 
Brown were done. What a “fair trial” in Virginia meant, with half a nation in 
arms against the Brown family as the bloodiest fanatics alive, it was easy to 
prophesy ; but to Rosert and Rutu, to whose hearts the stern old man was as dear 
as if he had been their own father, his appeal came with irresistible force, and 
twenty-four hours after it had been received, ROBERT was on his way to Charlestown 
with the best counsel he could get at so short a notice. But nothing could save 
JoHN Brown. Roserr felt this when he heard the indictment read, though 
he was not allowed to go to the prisoner. ‘Conspiracy with negroes to produce 
insurrection,” it ran, “ for treason to the Commonwealth, and for murder.” 


It was true that Jonn Brown had some armed negroes among his men. It 
was true that, with eighteen followers all told, he had taken possession of one of the 
finest and most extensive armouries in the United States, and held the town of 
Harper’s Ferry at his mercy for twelve hours. It was true that his plan—the 
dream of a life-time—was, by taking possession of the stronghold, to attract all 
the Slaves of the surrounding country to assert their freedom and join him, and that 
he placed the freedom of the Slaves, by force if need be, before obedience to 
United States constitutional law. But it was not true that he had incited any man to 
commit murder; and his kindness and consideration to the prisoners he took, 
his strict orders to his men not to fire upon any unarmed men, showed that 
had he succeeded and been in command of an army, his hand would have been the 
first to be raised against the least attempt at destruction of property or the sacrifice of 
innocent lives. 

It was natural, however, that no one in the south should believe this. It 
was inevitable that the most eloquent arguments of the northern attorney should fall 
on deaf ears. JoHN Brown had deliberately stepped into the lion’s jaws, and 
was a doomed man. 

RoBERT, anxiously waiting for the permit from the Governor to see the old man 
in his prison cell, attended the court-house daily, and saw him where he lay, 
a mass of wounds, on a pallet bed, chained and manacled hand and foot. Once 
the old man saw him, and feebly waved his hand and smiled. His face was bound 
with blood-clotted rags, and white and thin. He could not stand, but neither 
in his eyes nor in his bearing was there the smallest fear or depression. When the 
verdict was pronounced—“ guilty of treason and of conspiring and advising with 
Slaves and others to rebel, and of murder in the first degree”—the old man said 


nothing, but, having sat up to listen, composedly lay down again when it was done as 
if nothing had happened. 


The next day sentence was given. Asked whether he had anything to say, JoHN 
Brown rose slowly to his feet and faced his accusers fairly. After saying that his 
only design was to free the Slaves, he said : 

“Now, if it is necessary that I should forfeit my life for the furtherance of the 
ends of justice, and mingle my blood with that of my children, and with the blood of 
millions in this Slave country whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and 
unjust indictments, I submit, and so let it be done. I feel entirely satisfied with the 
treatment I have received in my trial. Considering all the circumstances, it has been 
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more generous than I expected. But I feel no consciousness of guilt. I have stated 
from the first what was my intention, and what was not. I never had any design 


‘against the life of any person, nor any disposition to commit treason and excite Slaves 


to rebel, or make any general resistance. I never encouraged any man to do so, but 
always discouraged any ideas of that kind. All the men who came to me came of 


‘their own accord, and the greater part of them at their own expense, and for the 


purpose I have stated. Now I have done.” 

Immediately after this RoBERT procured his permit and visited the old man in 
prison. At first he was terribly shocked at what he saw. The erect soldiery port of 
“‘Osawatomie Brown” was gone, and RoBerr saw a bent, haggard old man, chained 
to the floor of his cell, chains on his wrists and ankles. A prison guard was present 
all the time with a repeating rifle between his knees. 

Yet it was the same JoHN Brown who grasped his hand, and smiled the old grim 
smile when he saw RoBert’s glance at the armed gaoler. 

“Ah, that is a friend, lad. There is one like him always with me now. It 
seems, so far as I can hear, that there are folk in the north who talk of rescue, so these 
southerners fear me still. But I would not go; no, not if the door was standing open. 
My life’s work is done, dear friend, and there is only one thing more that I can do— 
to die. How is the wife and the boy? You should have named it after a better man 
than me. Sit down and let us talk. They will not mind your being here quite a 
middling while, and I have no secrets to hide from any one. They know that now. 
I had your letter, and one from Rutu. Ah, Ropert, iad, what a bright day it was 
for you when you came to Kansas! All the years since then the remembrance of 
your happiness has helped me wonderful.” 

Roperr stayed an hour, and came every afternoon through the month that 
followed—up to the last day, December the 2nd. 

As the weeks passed, Joun Brown’s wounds healed, and all his old wonted vigour 
of mind came back to him. He saw an immense number of people, and wrote letters 
continually to all his family and many friends. Of all who saw him not a sympathiser 
left his presence without feeling refreshed and strengthened ; not an enemy without 
a haunting sense that whatever were this man’s faults, a spirit was in him which if it 
ever animated his countrymen would be the death of Slavery. 


At length the last day came. Rosert took his leave early, for Mrs. Brown had 


just arrived. The old man was calm and cheerful. He had regained much of his 


former carriage, and there was not the shadow of a care upon his brow when he took 
RoBeErtT’s hands. 

“It is good-bye, lad, yet we know not for how long. I should like to have 
seen you once more, but my dear wife wants me, and it is better so. You will leave 
to-night ; promise me not to stay for to-morrow’s business? Well, do then, if you 
will. I know thy strength of will—I do not forget the day the troopers came and you 
gave your life for mine. My love to RutH and the little Joun. Let him, when he is 
older, think sometimes of the poor old man whose name he bears. But when he asks 
about me, tell him of my faults ; yet tell him, too, that I died a happy man, that 
negroes might be free. Now, farewell. One more grip of the hand, lad, that never 
failed me yet. I shall see thy face in my dreams to-night, and carry thy memory into 
the new world to-morrow. God bless and keep you and yours for ever. Amen, 
amen.” 

The day of the execution was bright and fair. Two thousand soldiers with 
cannon and cavalry surrounded the gallows, on which JOHN Brown stood calm and 
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erect, as the town clock struck the hour of noon. No speech was permitted to him, 
and he had no wish to make any. He died silently and manfully, without a struggle, 
without complaint—died as he had lived, a true, steadfast, unconquerable man. That. 
afternoon a service was held by his friends in the Town Hall, Concord, Massachusetts. 
No bells were rung, no clamorous indignation meetings were held. “The service,” 
Mr. Atcorr wrote in his diary, “‘ was affecting and impressive.” In the hearts of all 
present there was something more than grief for the death of a friend ; there was 
hope and prophecy of better days to come. 


‘* Not any spot, six feet by two, 

Will hold a man like thee, 

JOHN BROWN will tramp the shaking earth 
From Blue Ridge to the sea ; 

Till the strong angel comes at last, 
And opes each dungeon door, 

And Gop’s Great Charter holds and waves 
O’er all His humble poor. 


“ And then the humble poor will come, 

On that far distant day, 

And from the felon’s nameless grave 
They'll brush the leaves away ; 

And grey old men will point the spot, 
Beneath the pine tree shade, 

As children ask, with streaming eyes, 
Where Old JOHN Brown is laid.” 


AMERICA’S TRADE IN SLAVES. 


The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of America, 
1638—1870. By W.E. BurcuHarpt DuBois, Ph. D. (Harvard Historical 
Studies.) LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


In several respects this is a remarkable book. It is the work of a negro, a graduate 
and fellow of Harvard University, until recently a professor in Wilberforce 
University, and now Professor of Economics and History at Atlanta University (see 
page 107). He has made a very careful and critical study of the national, state, and 
colonial statutes, Congressional documents, reports of societies, and personal 
narratives bearing upon the subject. It is difficult now to believe that the Slave trade 
was once considered the very life of the colonies and an unquestioned axiom in 
British economics. Merchants at home and planters abroad clamored for Slaves, and 
it became the settled policy of England to encourage the trade. At the opening of 
this century, there were nearly 1,000,000 black bondmen in the United States. Their 
condition varied from the house-service of New England, the mild serfdom of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and the aristocratic caste system of Maryland and Virginia 
to the brutal oppression of the mines and plantations. The docility born of long 
years of bondage and the strict discipline known within our memory were absent in 
the early days of this vast importation of black savages from Africa, and some of the: 
awful punishments of those times—crucifixion, burning, and starvation—are almost. 
beyond belief. Dr. DuBots has thoroughly explored his subject and presents the 
result of his studies with great clearness and fairness. He distinguishes between the 
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planting, farming, and trading colonies, shows the vicissitudes of the traffic during the 
period of the Revolution, the discussions of the Federal Convention in 1787, the 
influence of the Haytian revolution, the attempted suppressions, the international 
Status of the Slave-trade, the rise of ‘King Cotton,” and the final crisis between 
1850 and 1870. A brilliant brief chapter discusses the essentials of the struggle. 
The chronological and bibliographical appendices seem to leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The first American protest against the Slave-trade came, says the author, “ from 
certain German Friends in 1688, at a weekly meeting held in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania’’ (page 21). Prof. DuBots, in following the general tradition on this point, 
quite probably errs ; for it is most likely that the famous document emanated from 
the Mennonites, or Dutch Anabaptists, rather than from the Friends or Quakers. 
The same little meeting-house, still standing, in which the reviewer has more than 
once worshipped, was, when first built, occupied by both the Mennonites and the 
Friends, and the internal evidence of the document seems to point to the fact that, 
while unmistakably not a few of the Quakers held Negro Slaves, the Mennonites 
from the first refused to hold any man in bondage against his will. The Friends 
never spoke of themselves as “ Quakers,” and the wording of the document is “ Ye 
Quakers do here handel men,” and “ who shall maintain this your cause or plead for 
it,’ etc. The pronoun “you” or “your” occurs several times, and “Quakers” is 
in the second person, the language being evidently in mild and fraternal protest 
of the Mennonites, not only against “the world’s people” in general, but even 
against ‘‘ Quakers.” 








Slavery in Christian Churches. 


By Ropert NEEDHAM Cust, LL.D. 


Dr. Cust’s outspoken pamphlet, although somewhat out of date, contains 
many home truths which the mission societies would do well to lay to heart. 
Whatever grounds the writer may have in his somewhat serious accusations 
against missionaries who make use of Slave labour, there is no question that 
the state of things he describes as existing in Madagascar at the date of the 
first issue of the pamphlet has been done away with by the prompt action of 
the French Government in abolishing at a stroke the status of Slavery. 
This in Madagascar, under the French, is a fact, and not a mere pretence, as 
it is now in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, under British rule! We 
annex a few extracts, showing the vigorous style of the author, and commend 
to notice his disgust at the method adopted by Roman Catholics of buying 
Slave girls and boys to form them into useless proselytes, and by this means 
encouraging the Slave-trade. 


THE FRENCH RoMAN CATHOLICS IN AFRICA. 


One of the great curses of Slavery and the Slave-trade is that it dislocates the 
labour market, and leaves, even when abolished, a trail of evil consequences and 
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fallacies ; and it is necessary from time to time to appeal to first principles, and 
expose weak and evil practices into which good men fall. 

The evils arising from an ill-regulated traffic in coolies or free labourers, have 
often been exposed. The movement of ignorant labourers is always a dangerous 
process. Even in British India the supply of labourers from the districts of Bengal, 
where there is a surfeit, to Assam, where there is a demand, is not accomplished 
without risk. The export of coolies from India beyond the seas is a most complicated 
operation. The planter in his selfishness, calls out for labour, and cares not by how 
great a sacrifice of human life his wants are supplied. Too often the cooley becomes 
little better off than a Slave. The great island of Madagascar is now destined to be 
exposed to ruin and loss of life, with a view of supplying labour to French planters. 
The Latin races never can be persuaded to look upon involuntary labour of subject 
races with the aversion with which the Anglo-Saxon regards it. 

The French Roman Catholic missionary openly conducts his missionary opera- 
tions under the black flag, and it is well that this should be thoroughly understood. 


“ LANDANA, ON THE West Coast, Ocz., 1880. 
“Tl profite en méme temps de ce voyage pour renouer et activer l’ceuvre si 
important du vachat des enfants, car Helas! au Congo comme partout ailleurs cette 
ceuvre devient de plus en plus difficile. 
“ A cette époque la Mission élévait environ cent enfants, dont les uns avaient été 
confies par les chefs de l’intérieur, et les autres avaient été rachetés.” 


At the close of the year 1881 three French missionaries lost their lives on the 
Eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, in the country of U-Rundi, in consequence of 
their complicity in the purchase of, and forcible retention of, purchased Slaves; for 
the Wa-Bikari, having solicited in vain the return of children kidnapped from them, 
in some way or other recovered the person of one of them. The French priests 
threatened the use of force to retake their Slave, but were anticipated by an attack of 
the natives, who made a sudden onslaught upon, and killed, the French missionaries, 
one of whom had arms in his hands. It is obvious that children must belong to 
some one. No tribe, however savage, will sell its own offspring. The Slaves sold 
must be the booty of war or the result of kidnapping. 


Undeterred by this catastrophe, the French Roman Catholic missionaries recom- 
menced their purchases on a larger scale, and at Tabora, in U-Nya-Nwembe, on the 
high road from Zanzibar to both Lake Victoria and Tanganyika: “Quand nous 
exposames 4 lui [the brother of the Arab Governor of U-Nya-Nwembej notre 
intention de racheter des enfants esclaves pour en faire des hommes libres, et leur 
apprendre & bien vivre, il nous dit: ‘Bien, des enfants vous en trouverez ici 
beaucoup. Vous venez pour les enfants; c’est bon. Je suis votre homme.’”’ 


The pious priest then remarks : ‘““O Providence de Dieu, qui daignez employer a 
votre cause les vices mémes de vos ennemis! Puissiez vous tirer de l’avarice de 
ce vieux fils de Mahomet la délivrance et le salut de beaucoup d’imes autour de 
nous !” 

The Arabs, themselves not very scrupulous, held back from taking part in this 
tremendous scheme, and begged leave to apply to the SuLTAN, their master, at 
Zanzibar. The priest wrote off to M. Lrepoux, the Consul of France, begging of 
him to use his influence in the aid of this Slave-purchasing enterprise. Publicity 
may possibly have checked this detestable enterprise, and it has been reported to the 
British Foreign Office. That on the peaceful highroad from the sea to the equatorial 
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lakes there should be established a House of Kidnapped Children, purchased by a 
European, appears to be a public misfortune. 

In Tanganyika the French Roman Catholic missionaries, in spite of the warning 
received by the slaughter of three of their body, report, September 25th, 1881, 
another advance along the dangerous and shameful path. “Nous avons vu déja 
mourir plusieurs de ces enfants au Masanjé. Aussi avons nous du racheter des jeunes 
Jilles esclaves. Ce moyen offre de nombreuses difficultés, comme vous le comprenez 
facilement vous mémes,” 

When the Roman Catholic Mission temporarily quitted Rubiga, the capital of 
King Mresa, on Lake Victoria, they took with them several boat-loads of negro boys, 
whom they had purchased, and who were their property. In the pages of the 
Missions Catholiqgues of Lyons, appear each week notices of subscriptions made in 
France for the purpose of purchasing children, and the name, which the pious donor 
attaches to the gift as the name designed for the purchased child, is generally that of 
a little girl, showing that the perilous policy of purchasing female Slaves is persisted 
in. To the Arab Slave-dealer it matters not, whether a little girl is supplied to a 
harem or a mission school ; or a little boy sold to be converted into a eunuch or into 
an acolyte. It isa matter of so much money. And, when these children grow up to 
maturity, they will abscond, and there will be claims for restitution. 

Cardinal LaviGERIE, in his late address to Pope LEo XIIL., at Rome, May, 1888, 
took credit for buying Slaves in Equatorial Africa in the name of the Church, and 
saving them from Slavery, and the Pope in reply begged him to buy, or redeem, as 
many as he could *: so it must be considered as part of the authorised method of 
Romish Missions ; and indeed, in the life of Friar Joun pE Monte Corvino, the 
Romish missionary in China in 1298 a.D., he mentions in a letter, which has come 
down to us, that he bought 150 boys of from seven to thirteen years of age, and these 
he taught Latin and Greek, to copy manuscripts, and chant the services of the Church. 
It is clear, that the Romish system of evangelisation is built upon Slave-purchasing, 
whenever they find it possible. 

It is a comfort to think, that every Protestant Missionary Society in Africa is free 
from even the imputation of this blot. The missionaries of the Universities’ Mission 
to East Africa write, that they have difficulty in providing for the children, who flock 
to their schools. The alleged difficulty of getting children to come to the mission 
schools is a mere snare ; if regular attendance at school of little negroes, who know 
what time is, is to be secured by their purchase, their bondage, their incarceration, 
their personal chastisement, we say boldly that we had rather let them remain free 
heathens than become Slave-Christians repeating their “ Ave Maria!” 

It is necessary to speak out clearly, and call upon Missionary Societies to take 
heed, lest mud stick to the skirts of their clothing. Now that Africa is so thoroughly 
thrown open, and associations, religious and secular, are springing up like mushrooms, 
care must be taken, lest the enemy should sow tares. All that we can do is to publish 
to the Christian world a Jond-fide and authentic account of every such transaction, 
and thus bring it to the notice of the Attorney-General, who is empowered to 
prosecute the purchaser, if a British subject, in the High Court of Justice ; for it is 
distinctly an offence against the Act of GEorGE IV., and punishable as a felony in any 
Court of Her Masssty, without reference to the venue of the transaction. 


*Note by Ep., Reporter,—Cardinal Lavicerie told us in Paris that 
though he knew the Priests did purchase Slave children, he disapproved of 
it himself, as it encouraged the Slave-trade ! 


ts 
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INDEPENDENT NATIVE CONGREGATIONS IN YARIBA-LAND. 


Slavery, or Involuntary Labour, is one of the disgraces of the human race, and 
yet it is one of the oldest of institutions, and one, which is only entirely eradicated 
by the influences of the Christian religion upon modern civilisation, which is itself 
the outcome of Christian influences, however much Atheists and Anti-Christs may 
think or say to the contrary. It is true, as will be shown below, that there are some 
races, which will not submit to Slavery,*preferring death, just as there are some races 
of men, and beasts, and birds, which cannot be tamed, and prefer extinction ; but the 
domination of stronger over weaker races has been the law of human life, whether 
‘developing into Slavery, helotry, or serfage. The subject to be discussed is : 


I. With whom alone rests the power of suppressing this abomination. 
II. How is it to be done with the least disturbance of the social system. 


We dare not say that Slavery is inconsistent ix itse/f with Christian life without 
ignoring the direct teaching of the Old and New Testament. Smarting with the 
sense of the bondage in Egypt, Mosgs in the twenty-second chapter of his third book 
of the Law, verse 11, repeating words spoken to him by JEHOVAH Himself, writes : “ It 
the priest buy any soul with his money, he shall eat of the holy things ; but the hired 
servant shall not eat of it.” And again in the twenty-fifth chapter, verse 44: “Of 
them (the heathen) ye shall buy bondmen and bondmaids.” And again, verse 46 : 
“ Ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you to inherit as a 
possession : they shall be your bondmen for ever.” 


Down the whole of the chequered history of the chosen people to the date of the 
Epistle of St. PauL to PHILEMON, the status is recognised by the religious law of the 
nation. The distinction betwixt doulos and misthotes, the Slave and the hired 
jabourer, is very marked, and Paut is not ashamed to call himself “the Slave of 
CuRIsT,” and to write that he has been “bought with a price.” In writing about 
polygamy in the previous Essay, I argued that that institution had died out under the 
influence of Greek civilisation ; for no one can read Homer, and the story of HEcror 
and ANDROMACHE, ULyssEs and PENELOPE, and all the immortal legends of the great 
Greco-Latin races, even their mythology, without recognising that monogamy, 
accompanied by concubinage and divorce, were deeply engrained in the common law 
of the people. In no passage of the New Testament is polygamy even hinted at, 
while the existence of Slavery is obvious in the history of the period. We cannot, 
therefore, brush it aside, and say that Gon’s written law forbids it. Pau, when he 
enumerated in the first chapter of the Romans all the frightful iniquities of the 
Gentiles, makes no allusion to polygamy, because it did not exist, or to Slavery, 
because he did not, with his knowledge of the Old Testament, recognise it as a sin, 
though no doubt a status deeply to be deplored. PAuL was a wise man, neither an 
enthusiast nor a fanatic: he inculcated obedience to a tyrant like NrRo, and founded 
no total abstinence nor abolitionist societies ; he forbade no meat or drinks, and laid 
down no laws of celibacy. 


Nor does the history of modern time since the introduction of Christianity help 
us. It is only within the memory of the living generations that Slavery has ceased to 
be tolerated by any Christian nation, or Christian state; its cloven foot still presses 
the soil of Europe in Turkey ; Europeans and Americans are reported to hold Slaves 
in countries where that institution still flourishes. Even in countries like Egypt, 
under the temporary Protectorate of Great Britain, it still exists. In countries like 
the Transvaal Republic, if the name is not pronounced, the essence of the evil exists. 
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It appears to be taking a new life, in the shape of “ men stealing,” in the South Seas, 
by the British colonists in Queensland and Fiji, and of “ fictitious service-contracts ” 
according to the practice of the French planter in the Komoro Islands and the 
Réunion, 

LIVINGSTONE remarks (“ Last Journals,” Vol. I., p. 9) : “ The lot of the Slave does. 
not improve with the general progress of civilisation. While no great disparity of 
rank exists his energies are little tasked ; but when society advances, the Slave’s lot 
grows harder; the distance betwixt master and Slave increases, as the lust of gain is 
developed ; hence one can have no hope for improvement ina Slave’s condition, 
unless the master returns to or remains in barbarism.” 

This shows that the very existence of Slavery is incompatible with civilisation, 
and therefore with Christianity. 

LIVINGSTONE foresaw that the improvement of Africa by the introduction of 
agricultural plantations would make the lot of the poor Slave worse ; but it is a 
comfort to reflect that escape is always possible in Africa. Already the rumour of 
plantations in Eastern Equatorial Africa is talked of by German speculators ; and it is 
even asserted that a black man was only created to work, and must be made to work, 
and that the missionaries should have industrial schools to teach them how to work. 
The French “ engagée”’ system is merely Slavery in disguise, and by treachery; the 
practice of the planters in Queensland and Fiji to employ men to kidnap labourers is 
Slavery by violence. 

One of the saddest consequences of Slavery is that it hardens the heart of the 
Slave-owner and the Slave-holding community. They forget that the body of man is 
in the image of Gop, and may possibly become the temple of the Hoty Guosr. 
They talk of it as black ivory or cattle ; they treat the Slave not as a fellow creature, 
but a beast. LivinGsTone remarked (“‘ Zambesi,” p. 103): “ That custom has made 
the heart of a certain Spanish priest so callous that he coldly told a poor man, that 
his kidnapped daughter could not be restored to him.” 

Consul Mac.eop, of Mozambique, in East Africa, in his book, 1860, Vol. L., 
p. 276, mentions the peculiar aggravation of the form of Slavery tolerated in those 
territories, which are now claimed by Portugal as being within her sphere of 
influence : ‘To keep the Slave in subjection every opportunity is taken to destroy 
all natural affection. The son is made to flog the mother; the brother the sister ; 
the father has to flog his own daughter and his wife. Women are made to flog, and 
under circumstances too revolting to be told; if two parties fall in love with each 
other, they are made to flog each other.” 

It is this callous state of mind which leads some of our own nation to quote 
Scripture in support of Slavery. In past ages I read how Roman ladies used to flog 
their female Slaves with iron whips. Travellers to Rome are shown the small tank 
on the Palatine Hill, full of fish, into which Slaves of the Emperors were thrown as a 
punishment. I read how Slaves were left to die on the march, or be devoured by 
wild beasts, or were killed by the Slave-owner in a moment of anger. Unfortunately 
the African has got the idea in his head of property being possible ina man. A chief 
offered LivINGSTONE a Slave to look after his goats, but was unwilling to give him a 
goat. I read how a man sold his young and good-looking wife because she was 
unfaithful; this inspired all the other wives with fear. I must remark that Kine 
MreEsa, the friend of Christian Missions, sent his favourite wife to be killed. Colonel 
GRanr saw her following the executioner to the place of execution ; so perhaps it is. 
better to be a Slave than killed. 
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So frightfully complicated is the subject that I ask the thorough-going abolitionist 
how he is going to dispose of the Slaves to whom he gives liberty. Mr. FELKIN, in 
his “ U-Ganda” (Vol. IL., p. 299), tells us how the Mudir of Kordofan took credit for 
depriving a Greek Christian merchant of all the Slaves which he was conveying to 
the Nile, and ordered the boys to be turned into soldiers, and the women to be then and 
there married, as the only way of disposing of them. We read in the “Letters of 
General Gorpon,” by Dr. Hi11, that he distributed the female Slaves whom he 
released among his Egyptian soldiery as wives on the march. The poor creatures 
were already wives and mothers torn from their homes. The release seems worse 
than the captivity. 

It is a comfort to think that even in Africa some races are made of stuff that 
will not bend to Slavery. Livincsrone tells us (‘ Zambesi,” p. 597): “That no 
Kruman or Zulu, or in fact any of the Kafir tribes can be converted into Slaves. 
Neither in Kafirland nor Be-Chuanaland has Slavery ever existed. And it is false 
that Slavery is only looked upon by the African as an ordinary incident of life.” 

LivinGstTonE, in his “Last Journals” (Vol. II., p. 19), tells us “how he saw 
relatives bring three goats to redeem a sick boy, who was emaciated. The boy shed 
tears when he saw his grandmother, and his father shed tears also when the goats 
were rejected. ‘So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter’ (Eccl. iv., 1).” 

BELTRAME, a Roman Catholic Missionary, in the Galla country (“Senaar and 
Shan Galla,” Vol. II., p. 131), tells us that ‘a poor woman came down from the hills 
to claim justice for the murder of her husband, and the Turkish ruler ordered her at 
once to be sold as a Slave.” He was an officer of the Kuepive. A missionary, on 
the authority of Sir Joun Kirk, reported, in 1879, how the ABBE DE BaizE, a French 
scientific traveller, who died soon after, sold two women into captivity, who had 
joined his camp for the sake of the protection of a European. 





Hbyssinian Ltrocities. 


A cousin of the Duke or Devonsnire, Mr. H. S. H. Cavenpisu, just 
returned from an adventurous journey in East Africa, has communicated to 


Reuter’s Agency the following startling narrative of Abyssinian proceedings 
in that part of the world. 


As the Abyssinians claim to be Christians, better things might be expected 
of the followers of King MENELIK, 


I left England alone in July of last year, and at Aden was joined by Lieutenant 
ANDREWS, of the Black Watch, who had arranged to accompany me on a sporting 
trip and in an expedition to parts of Eastern Central Africa previously unexplored by 
Europeans. We were specially anxious to map in the western side of Lake Rudolf, 
which had never been visited by a white man. After completing our caravan, which 
comprised 84 armed Somalis and 150 camels, at Berbera, we proceeded to Lugh on the 
Juba, to which place we had a fairly easy march. When we reached the Webbe 
Shibele we heard of the near presence of an Abyssinian army of 2,000 men, and the 
natives tried to dissuade us from crossing the river. We, however, insisted on going 
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on, and continued our journey. We found the country between the Shibele and Lugh 
completely panic stricken. The Somalis had simply razed their villages and had fled 
into the interior owing to the Abyssinian raids. The latter had been killing men, 
women, and children indiscriminately, and inflicting horrible tortures on the prisoners. 

On reaching Lugh, in November, we were informed by the Italian Commandant 
that there had been heavy fighting with the Abyssinians. The Italian garrison 
numbered about 100, with which force the Commandant had with great bravery kept 
the place against repeated attacks from an overwhelming Abyssinian force. We 
stopped at Lugh for eleven days, in order to assist the garrison if necessary, but as we 
heard the Abyssinians had gone further east we proceeded on our way. We struck 
due west to Lake Stephanie, and after crossing the Borani country, reached there in 
safety. The Boranis had attacked Dr. DonaLpson SmirTu, the American explorer, when 
he was in their country, but we were lucky enough to receive from them nothing but 
kindness. During this part of the journey we discovered and photographed a salt 
lake crater, named Sodigo Vo,a mile and a half wide and nearly 1,300 feet deep, 
which Dr. Smiru had been unable to locate, and which had never before been seen by 
a white man, 

On reaching Lake Stephanie, in territory which is supposed to be British, we 
everywhere saw evidence of Abyssinian raids. Numbers of the natives had been 
horribly mutilated. The Boran chiefs said traders had informed them they were 
under British protection, and they begged us to remain in the country and protect 
them from the cruelties of the Abyssinians. 


Round Lake Stephanie the explorer had some excellent sport, and it was 
here that he was caught by a wounded elephant. 


My escape (said Mr. CAVENDISH) was nothing less than miraculous. The great 
beast, mad with rage, was charging me when at the critical moment my gun failed, 
and I had to turn and run. But the elephant soon caught me, and going on his knees 
tried to pin me to the ground with his tusks. Failing in this he caught me with his 
trunk and flung me round under his body, with the idea of crushing me to death. 
How I escaped I do not know, as I was in this situation for halfan hour. At the end 
of that time the great brute got up, and kicking a piece of wood which he doubtless 
took to be my dead body, made off to his retreat. Curiously enough I had no bones 
broken. I was covered with blood, and owing to the pressure, my body was for some 
time covered with boils. Near Lake Stephanie I discovered an extensive coal bed. 








Sorm of Bequest to the Anti-Slavery Societp. 


“I give to the Treasurer of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, or to the person for the 
time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall be a full discharge for the same, 
the sum of £ sterling (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied for 
the general purposes of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my 
personal estate as is legally applicable to such purpose, and in priority to all other 


payments thereout.” 
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Wibyp the Early Church did not Denounce Slavery. 


Ir has often been a puzzle to many, and indeed constitutes to many a great 
‘Church difficulty, why our Lorp and His disciples did not make a more direct 
assault upon this demoralizing and degrading institution ; why, in other 
words, they did not preach a Slave revolt. The explanation, doubtless, is 
ithat they set to work in what they knew would be a more effectual way. To 
have preached a Slave revolt could only have led to one more bloody 
slaughter, in addition to the fifty or sixty revolts recorded already or the 
page of history, and in every case unsuccessful. Even if successful, it could 
only have thrown another vast crowd upon the already overcrowded pauper 
lists of Rome. Csar found already 320,000 on the public roll, and to have 
increased this by a mass of Slaves would have increased enormously ~ 
fathomless mass of pauperism. 


A More EFFECTUAL Way. 


No! the way the Church adopted, not only after the example, but, as we 
believe, by the inspiration of Jesus CHRIST, was more effectual in the long 
run. They preached in season and out of season three truths: (a) the 
sanctity of work, ennobled for ever by the manual work done on earth by the 
Son oF Gop; (4) the brotherhood of men, all equal in the sight of Gon; 
and (c) the infinite value of each immortal soul, whether of rich or poor, 
Slave or freeman. These three truths have gradually leavened the world. 
We can trace the slow and gradual steps by which the great change was 
effected. The Church began its work by making Slave and master kneel 
side by side at the Holy Communion. This by itself would have been open 
to the charge of glozing over a scandal, if it had gone no further, but from 
the very first she encouraged the setting free of Slaves as an act of piety to 
Gop ; Sunday was the great day for emancipation. 


GRADUAL STEPS. 


The Church early included a prayer in its liturgy “for them that suffer 
in bitter bondage.” The burial inscriptions and pictures recently made 
known often show the masters standing before the GoopD SHEPHERD with a 
band of their Slaves, liberated at death, pleading for them at the last 
judgment. A series of laws under CoNsTANTINE showed the new spirit 
working upon legislation. In 312 to poison or brand a Slave was made 
homicide. In 321 he directs that ‘he who under a religious feeling has 
given a just liberty to his Slaves in the bosom of the Christian Church will 
be thought to have made a gift of right similar to Roman citizenship.” 

And so it went on; each new Christian ruler enacted some measure 
which made emancipation easier. JUSTINIAN goes further. Slavery was 
suppressed as a penalty. “ Wedo not transfer,” says the imperial lawgiver, 
‘‘ persons from a free condition into a servile—we who have so much at heart 
to raise Slaves to liberty” (Nov. 22, 8). In the ninth century, St. Theodore 
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boldly says, in the name of God, “‘ Zhou shalt possess no Slave ; for man 1s 
made in the image of God.” 


Thus, although the unjust institution still survived, the new spirit of 
humanity all through these ten centuries is seen struggling against it, even in 
legislation, which is always the last to feel a new moral power in society. 


SLAVERY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


It is to be remembered all through, and this is the bearing of what we 
are saying on the “ week’s wages,” that a Slave had no title to anything but 
his clothes and subsistence ; if he had any property, given him by his 
master, he could not save out of it. All his effects at his death fell to his 
master. Through the Middle Ages, however, the Church still continued the 
hard struggle. Already thirty-seven Church Councils had passed Acts 
favourable to Slaves, and the forms of manumission which have come down 
to us show what Hand it was that was gradually changing the world, ¢.z., 
“T, in the name of Gop, thinking of the love of Gon, do free this Slave from 
the bonds of servitude.” 


In ENGLAND. 


In England, Bishop Wutrstan, of Worcester (A.D. 1086), led the cam- 
paign, and used to goto the great Slave market held at Bristol every year 
and spend several months in preaching against the iniquity of this traffic, 
and it was in consequence of this that the hardened Northumbrians at last 
gave it up, and resolved to induce England to renounce it. Slavery was, 
however, deeply rooted in England, for Strazo tells us that ‘Slaves were a 
British export,” and it took a long struggle to get rid of it. Anglo-Saxon 
law bears the traces of the gradual change of sentiment as Roman law in the 
early days of Christianity. The Church Councils continued to thunder 
against it. One called in London (1102) by ANsEtm forbade absolutely 
selling human beings like brutes, and it is only in accordance with what we 
should expect that “‘no one can say precisely when Slavery was merged into 
serfdom in England, or when serfdom disappeared.” 


It was succeeded in England by wage-earning labour, and though the 
great fight for freedom had still to be fought and won, it is not too much to 
say that but for Archbishop STEPHEN LANGTON the people of England would 
have been without the “ Magna Charta” ; and but for the leadership of the 
seven bishops, the tyranny of James II. would never have been overthrown. 

We have no time to trace that great lapse of conscience which came over 
the civilised world, and which allowed the African Slave-trade to America ; 
but with the help of the Quakers—all honour to them !—it was a Churchman 
who triumphed at last, and at a cost of twenty millions, England, by the 
abolition of Slavery, performed “ one of the three or four perfectly virtuous 
acts recorded in the history of nations’ (Lecky).—TZhe Dawu of Day. 
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Obituary. 
JAMES EASTOE TEALL, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.. 


Ir is with the deepest regret that we have to chronicle the death of so. 


valuable and intelligent an official, as he whose well-known name stands at 
the head of our obituary column. From his great natural strength, and 
almost entire freedom from attacks of illness, it was difficult to believe that 


Mr. TEALL would be cut off from his useful and active labours on behalf of 


the Slave just as he had entered upon the prime of life, but, some six months 
ago his friends had reason to fear that the malady to which he has now 
succumbed would prove fatal. Dropsy and heart disease, whose attacks he 
resisted with wonderful patience and bravery, have, in spite of every allevia- 
tion that medical skill could provide, slowly but surely worked their way— 
one more instance of the uncertainty of human life. We are happy to know 
that Mr. TEALL’s long illness was not accompanied by acute pain, although 
the great general discomfort and the difficulty of breathing were indeed a 
weariness of the flesh. He died peacefully in his sleep on the early morning 
of the 9th November, 1897, and was buried in Abney Park Cemetery on the 
11th of the same month, during the thickest and coldest fog of the present 
autumn. Although only in his forty-first year, Mr. TEatt had spent twenty- 
two years in the service of the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


where, under the guidance of the late eminent Abolitionist, Mr. EpMunp . 


STuRGE, he acquired a knowledge of the history of the abolition movement, 
from its earliest commencement up tothe present time, which may be considered 
almost unrivalled. Mr. TeaLi was born in Jamaica in 1856, his father, the 


Rev. Witt1aM TEALL, being a Baptist missionary, whilst, on the mother’s. 


side, he was related to Sir GEorGE PHILLIPPO, Chief Justice of Hong Kong. 
It was probably owing to his intimate acquaintance with negro life in his 
early years that he took so great an interest in the welfare of the African 
race. A few years ago Mr. TEALL was promoted to the position of Assistant 
Secretary, and this early termination of his career will be a great loss to the 
Society he so long and faithfully served. 

The peculiar and distressing nature of the disease rendered necessary, 
a treatment that involved a considerable outlay during a long and protracted 
illness, but these expenses were cheerfully defrayed by generous contributions 
from many kind friends, to whom and to Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, who took 
much pains to make his sad case known, Mr. TEALL expressed his gratitude 
in very warm terms. 

He will be daily missed by his colleague at 55, New Broad Street, who, 
during his 18 years work with the late Assistant Secretary, has learned to 
appreciate the unfailing zeal of his devotion to the Anti-Slavery cause. 
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Mr. William Allen, who died at his residence, Sunnyside, Dorking, was for 
many years Treasurer and member of the Committee of the BririsH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocieTy. The former office he resigned in 1879, 
the same year in which the present Secretary received his appointment, and 
since that date advancing years and ill-health have prevented Mr. ALLEN 
from paying more than occasional visits to the office in New Broad Street. 
He was a nephew of the late WiLLIAM ALLEN, F.R.S., the early Abolitionist, 
and a younger brother of the late STarFoRD ALLEN. He died at the age 
of 89, on the 31st October, 1897. 


Sir John Simon, who died on the 24th June last, aged nearly 77 years, was 
a constant friend of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and a 
contributor to its funds. A very interesting account of the life and par- 
liamentary career of this distinguished lawyer, SeRJEANT-AT-Law, and LL.B. 
may be found in the Fewish Chronzcle of July 2, 1897. 


George Palmer, the senior partner in the great firm of Hunrtey & PALMER, 
of Reading, and formerly M.P. for that borough, died on the 19th August 
last, in his 80th year. 

Mr. PALMER was a firm friend of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, and a frequent contributor to its funds, his last donation being one 
of £25 in the spring of this present year. He also, when in Parliament, 
was always ready to accompany Deputations of the Society to the Foreign 
Secretary, on all Anti-Slavery matters. 

His kindly aid will be greatly missed at the present time, when the 
Society has lost its very efficient Assistant Secretary, whose place cannot 
easily be filled. 








The British and Soreiqn Anti-Slavery Society. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED .. . 





To carry on the fresh campaign against Slavery and 
the Slave-Trade—not only in the British Possessions 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, but in various parts of 
Africa, and other dark places of the earth. 
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Stanford's Geog! hstab!t London 


“3s not this the fast that $ bave chosen? to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the beavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ve break every yoke ?”— 


—ISAIAH lviii., 6. 
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